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EDITORIAL 


HE chief purpose for which this new journal is inaugurated is 
to provide a medium for the publication of the results of the 
researches that are being carried out amongst the native peoples of 
Australia, New Guinea and Melanesia, under the auspices of the Aus- 
tralian National Research Council. Three years ago the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York, recognizing the importance of a systematic 
study of these rapidly disappearing or changirg peoples, generously 
offered to provide for such research a sum equal to the amount provided 
in Australia itself for these studies. There was thus established the 
Anthropological Research Fund of the Australian National Research 
Council, by means of which a number of important investigations have 
been and are being carried out. 

While Oceania will have for its principal aim the presentation 
of the results of field research, it is not intended that it shall be a mere 
record of observation. In the past it was considered satisfactory that 
the facts concerning the lives and customs of such peoples should be 
recorded by travellers or missionaries, who often had little or no special 
training for the task, and that the interpretation of the collected data 
should be left to specialists who had usually no first-hand knowledge 
of the people whose customs they endeavoured to explain. With such 
a division of labour neither observation nor interpretation could ever 
be satisfactory. The policy of Oceania is based on the view that the 
study of the culture of any people can be properly carried out only by 
scientists who have been specially trained for the purpose, and that it . 
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2 EDITORIAL 

is the task of the field-worker not only to record facts but also to discover, 
by appropriate scientific methods, their interpretation, /.e., their meaning 
and their function. 

The general policy of Oceania will also be guided by the view that 
anthropology is no longer to be treated as an academic subject having a 
purely theoretical interest, but can and should be made a science of imme- 
diate practical value, more particularly in relation to the government and 
education of native peoples. There is a steadily, if slowly, growing 
recognition all over the world that the satisfactory control, in administra- 
tion and education, of what are called backward peoples, requires a 
thorough understanding of their culture, their social and economic 
organization, their laws and customs, and their special ways of thought, 
and that the attainment of such an understanding is made possible only 
by the systematic researches of the specialist. 

It is not intended that Oceania shall include in its pages discussions 
of the actual problems of administration. That is not properly the field 
for the scientist. But our policy will be guided by the desire to make 
anthropology of service in supplying the systematic knowledge that is 
necessary for the proper solution of those problems. 

What is required for such purposes is not merely the knowledge 
that such and such a custom or belief exists in a certain region, but also 
an understanding of its function. Any culture is an integrated system 
constituting an adaptive mechanism by means of which a portion of the 
human species secures for itself a possible and more or less satisfactory 
existence ina given environment. The function of any element of culture, 
of any institution or custom or belief is the specific part it plays in this 
adaptive system. By the function of a custom is meant then what it 
does, how it works, what is its exact place in the whole culture-system 
of the tribe, what part it plays in the life of the people. Every people 
has its own collective life as a group, its social, economic, intellectual 
and spiritual life, and functional anthropology aims at studying that 
life in much the same way that the physiologist studies the life of an 
organism. Just as there are physiological laws to which organic life 
conforms, so there are laws to which the lives of peoples conform, and 
these it is the task of the anthropologist to discover. Social anthro- 
pology may be described as 4a morphology and physiology of society. Now 
the administrator and educator amongst native peoples are engaged in 
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EDITORIAL 
modifying a culture. Only when we have a fair understanding of how the 
culture works as a functioning system can we know how to set about 
producing any particular modification that may be desired or avoid 
bringing harm or even disaster to the people themselves by our inter- 
ference. 

Oceania will therefore be devoted to the functional study of the cul- 
tures of the Oceanic region. 

One of the first systematic series of investigations undertaken by 
the Australian National Research Council has been a survey of the social 
organization of the surviving native tribes of Australia. Researches have 
been carried out by Miss Ursula McConnel in North Queensland, by 
W. Lloyd Warner in Arnhem Land, by Dr. A. P. Elkin in the 
Kimberley District, by D. F. Thomson in North Queensland, and by 
C. W. M. Hart in Melville and Bathurst Islands. A beginning has also 
been made with the systematic study of Australian languages. 

Some of the results of this work will be published in Oceania, 
while others will appear in books now in preparation. This number 
contains the first part of an article on the Social Organization of Aus- 
tralian Tribes, which is intended to serve as an introduction to these 
studies and to give a condensed review of our present knowledge of 
the subject. 

These investigations are perhaps not of any immediate practical 
use, for the Australian aborigines, even if not doomed to extinction as a 
race, seem at any rate doomed to have their cultures destroyed. But 
they will provide data of the very greatest importance for a comparative 
science of culture. 

A real understanding of civilization will only be attained by 
comparison of as many diverse types as possible. Australia presents a 
primitive but highly specialized culture of one general type throughout the 
continent, but showing a great number of local variations. A systematic 
study of these variations can give us results that may fairly be compared 
with those obtained in other sciences by the experimental method. 

The study of Australian social organization, besides its great value 
for the science as a whole, is also likely to be of help by throwing some 
light on the problems of New Guinea. Recent investigations have done 
much to confirm the view that there is an intimate relation between the 
cultures of New Guinea and Melanesia and that of Australia. 
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4 EDITORIAL 

Unfortunately many Australian tribes have already disappeared, 
and it is now for ever impossible to discover anything about them. 
Many more are approaching extinction or are rapidly losing all memory of 
their former customs and even language. Whatever studies are to be 
made of the Australian natives must be completed within the next few 
years. 

A number of investigations have also been carried out in the 
Melanesian region. H. I. Hogbin has paid a short visit to Rennell Island, 
and has completed a study of Ontong Java. Dr. Raymond Firth has 
carried out a thorough investigation of the small island of Tikopia. 
R. F. Fortune has carried out investigations in the region of Dobu and in 
the Admiralty Islands, and Dr. Hortense Powdermaker has made a study 
of a part of New Ireland. 

There is very urgent need, not only for the sake of science, but 
even more to ensure success in the administration by Australia of the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea, for a systematic sociological survey 
of that region similar to the one now being carried out in Australia. The 
resources of the Australian National Research Council, in respect both 
of available research workers and of funds, are at present not sufficient 
for the extensive and important work that needs to be done in that area. 

A journal such as Oceania cannot be published except at a loss, 
at any rate for the first year or two. We have been able to make a 
beginning only through generous contributions from Mr. William Dixson, 
Professor A. N. Burkitt and Mr. Frank Albert, and a grant from the scanty 
funds of the Australian National Research Council. The success of the 
venture must depend on the support received in the form of subscriptions 
to the journal and contributions to the Publications Fund. We appeal 
to all those who are interested in the preservation for future ages of some 
record of the rapidly vanishing or changing peoples of Oceania to give us 
what support they can. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF WARFARE IN MELANESIA! 
By CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 


HE term “ war” is one which is frequently used and seldom defined. 
For the sociologist, warfare may be satisfactorily described as 
organized hostility sanctioned by the community. The size and com- 
position of the community may vary both from one people to another, 
and even in a single tribe in different types of warfare or on different occa- 
sions. Nevertheless war is always distinct from murder, since the latter 
implies that one man or a group of men are acting without the approval 
of the society of which they are members. In war, even though only a 
handful of men may be directly engaged, they have the moral backing 
of their community and are indeed usually acting as its representatives. 
Among the simpler peoples as among the more highly “ civilized” 
nations, such organized hostilities are not prosecuted without some 
recognition of rules determining what is and what is not permissible, and, 


as we shall see, these are among some tribes very numerous and clearly 


defined. Further, though it is perhaps true in a general way to say that all 
people other than members of the same community are potential enemies, 
yet the formation of permanent or temporary alliances is not uncommon. 
There are traditional ways of entering into such a bond and the rights and 
duties of allies are recognized by the principal combatants on both sides. 
The first impression received by white people who came into contact 
with the Melanesians, before an imposed authority had checked their 
military enthusiasm, was that each tribe or village was in a constant con- 
dition of hostility with its neighbours, a hostility which expressed itself 
in the sporadic ambushing of solitary wayfarers or small groups of people, 
and the occasional burning and looting of a village. Closer analysis 
shows, however, that while long-standing vendettas are often a feature of 
Melanesian life, yet the people themselves do recognize the difference 


1The substance of this article was first presented in a lecture delivered to the 
Anthropological Society of New South Wales in September, 1929. 
2 This would not, of course, include such pathological conditions as Civil War. 
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6 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 
between times of war and times of peace ; that there are definite ways of 
declaring hostilities and of bringing them to a close. 

It is generally assumed by the white man that among the backward 
peoples warfare is an unmixed evil. Because it involves the loss of 
human life and often a considerable degree of human suffering, together 
with much economic waste from the destruction of villages and the 
burning of crops, it is held to be right to suppress it rigidly wherever it 
rears its head, not only for the sake of their white rulers, but also for the 
sake of the backward peoples themselves and their culture. The same 
condemnation is not so commonly extended to the military activities of 
more “ civilized” nations, since these are considered to be different in 
kind and in aim from those of primitive folk. From the sociological 
point of view it is probably safe to say that both these assumptions are 
largely false. The more we study the cultures of people both “ savage” 
and “ civilized,” the more it becomes apparent that no social institution 
comes into being and continues to flourish unless it has a definite 
function to fulfil in the culture of which it forms a part. This is as true 
of war as of any other institution, and, though the immediate causes 
of war are diverse and there are different forms which it may take, 
yet, as I hope to show from the following analysis of warfare in 
Melanesia, one of its constant functions is to strengthen the bonds 
of union between the individuals of the fighting community and make 
them increasingly conscious that they are members of a single unit.* 

It is unfortunate that the study of warfare as a social institution has 
been much neglected by ethnographers, who have interested themselves 
mainly in the technology of fighting. Nevertheless sufficient material is 
available from the writings of anthropologists, travellers and missionaries 


3 This seems to have been the policy of certain of the kings of England during 
the Middle Ages, who, when dissensions arose at home, and the nobility were restive, 
arranged for a crusade or a war with France, that the country might be thus stimulated 
into presenting a united front. I would suggest that the general antipathy towards war 
among the majority of European nations to-day is partly due to the fact that with our 
very complex culture, in which no one country is self-contained, warfare between nations 
damages the solidarity of a larger group the existence of which was being slowly recog- 
nized even before the last war ; and partly because, thanks to our highly scientific methods 
of wreaking destruction, war has become a “‘Frankenstein,” has passed beyond the control 
of its creators, and by continuing too long and with too great intensity produces dis- 
integration within those units which it should have strengthened. In illustration of 
this it is only necessary to compare the sense of national solidarity in England and 
Germany in August 1914 with the unrest in those countries in August 1918. During 
the first few mouths only did war in any way fulfil its function. 
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WARFARE IN MELANESIA 7 


to make possible a preliminary examination of warfare as it was till recently 
practised by the Melanesian-speaking peoples of the West Pacific. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MELANESIAN SOCIETY 


To understand the nature of Melanesian warfare it is necessary to 
know something of its social setting. The social organization of the 
Melanesian-speaking peoples who occupy the south-east end of New 
Guinea and the island-chain of the West Pacific differs very considerably 
as we pass from one locality to another. However, they are all 
alike in their lack of a strong tribal organization and, with the 
exception of some parts of the Solomons (New Georgia, Malaita and 
Ulawa), and probably some of the dwellers of the interiors of the 
larger islands such as the Baining of New Britain, the division of 
the community into a number of exogamous clans is characteristic of all. 
Though our information is often very defective, it seems that these clans 
are to a great extent local as well as kinship groups. Thus in the South 
Massim, at Wagawaga, each village is composed of a number of hamlets 
each of which is occupied by members of a single clan, together with 
their consorts and children.‘ In the Trobriands each village belongs to 
members of one sub-clan, and though people of other clans, mostly 
relatives of the chief, are permitted to live in it, the owners have always 
the right and power to turn them out.’ Similarly in the islands of Male- 
kula, South Santo,® Raga,’ and Ambrym,® each village is occupied or at 
least “ owned” by people of one clan only. In other islands, as for 
instance North New Caledonia, it seems that although members of two or 
three clans live in a single village yet each one has its own quarter, divided 
from the neighbouring quarters by a stone wall or marked off from them in 
some other way.® We find, therefore, that where the clan does exist, 
there is reason to believe that it is the most important unit in society, 
its solidarity being expressed symbolically by the occupation of a single 
piece of land, by the possession of its own dancing ground and often club 


4C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 423-5. _ It is interesting 
that in the diagram on p. 478 we find evidence that marriage in Wagawaga is indifferently 
matrilocal or patrilocal. 

5B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, pp. 9-12. 

6 A. B. Deacon, “Some Notes on the Islands of the New Hebrides,” J.R.A.J., Vol. 59. 

7P. Tattevin, Anthropos, Vol. 23, Part 3, pp. 448 ff. 

8 W. H. R. Rivers, “‘ Descent and Ceremonial in Ambrym,” /.R.A./., Vol. 45, p. 230. 

?P. Lambert, Moeurs et Superstitions des Néo Caledoniens, p. 82. 
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8 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 

house, and in some parts by its cwn headman or chief. But since the 
clan is a unilateral exogamous group, it is inevitable that a self-contained 
community must consist of more than one clan; that hamlets or villages 
occupied or owned by members of a single clan must be in social contact 
with other such hamlets or villages, must be bound to them by ties of kin- 
ship and marriage. The clan is, in fact, but a part of a larger social unit 
composed of a number of clans. ‘The exact limits of this larger group are 
often ill-defined—the range may be a geographical or a linguistic one—but 
the people of any one hamlet or village always distinguish between those 
other groups with which they are normally friendly, and those towards 
whom their attitude is antagonistic rather than pacific. The former 
may perhaps be said to be of one tribe, and where there is a developed 
form of chieftainship as in the Trobriands or in Buin of the Solomons, 
there is often a fair degree of cohesion between them. Usually, but not 
invariably, marriage only or normally takes place between clans of the 
same “tribe,” and thus kinship bonds are formed which tend to mark off 
the members of these clans still more clearly from “strangers” with whom 
there are no such links. Thus every Melanesian recognizes three distinct 
gtoups of people towards whom his behaviour is socially determined : 
the members of his own clan to whom he owes an absolute allegiance ; the 
members of clans belonging to the same “tribe” or district (some of 
whom are actually his kindred) towards whom he acknowledges certain 
obligations and extends a certain friendship ; the members of all groups 
outside his own tribe or district who are therefore actual or potential 
foes. These distinctions are reflected in his warfare. Conflicts between 
the different clans of a district do take place, but their nature is quite distinct 
from the hostilities with “strangers”; they are less vindictive, less 
destructive and of shorter duration. Among some peoples the relation 
between neighbouring districts which are not friendly to each other is 
organized and we find an island divided into one or more pairs of hostile 
groups. Such a condition is reported from the Trobriands,” from San 
Cristoval" and from the north of New Caledonia, where according to 
Lambert, there were two big divisions called Ot and Ouaouap, between 
whom war often recurred at irregular intervals. At one time the Ot went 


10 B. Malinowski, nary and Weapons among the Natives of the Trobriand Islands,” 
Maa 1920, No. 
1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the Pacific, p. 305. 
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WARFARE IN MELANESIA 9 
forth every five years to devastate the Ouaouap, and war between them 
was always war to the death.” 

In Lifu the two sides of the island were regularly opposed, and 
Macfarlane mentions “ an open copse near the sea coast which divided the 
two districts and which from time immemorial had been used as a battle 
field where both parties met.”"* A similar condition of traditional hostil- 
ity between a pair of districts is recorded by Deacon from South-West 
Malekula, where Seniang and Mewun are opposed, these two being 
separated by a stretch of no-man’s land, which in days gone by was the 
site of their battles. (It is interesting to note that there is intermarriage 
between these two districts.) According to Gray,'* Tanna also was divided 
into two opposing sides. He says that there is a distinction between 
“ greater” and “ lesser” warfare, and that the former took place between 
the two geographical divisions Numrikwen and Kauyamera. This is, 
however, denied by Humphreys," who states distinctly that for military 
purposes there is no distinction between these two geographical and 
linguistic divisions of the islands and that villages from each might indis- 
criminately be foes or allies. In these islands then, we have an interesting 
example of two districts being definitely united by the ties of a socially 
recognized and regulated antagonism. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN COMMUNITIES WHICH ARE NORMALLY 
FRIENDLY. 

The causes of conflicts between groups which are normally friendly 
are usually offences on the part of an individual of one clan or village 
against an individual of another. For instance, adultery with a man’s 
wife, elopement with a girl, insults publicly offered, thefts from another’s 
garden, may all lead to an outbreak of strife. Such is the strength of the 
bond between fellow clansmen that, though these trespasses primarily 
affect only the individuals directly concerned, they involve their clans 
also ; that of the injured man feels the injury to be directed against all 
its members ; that of the offender is bound by the ties of kinship to 
protect him against retribution. _ If, therefore, any action should lead to a 
public brawl between two persons of different clans, the friends and 


12P. Lambert, op. cit., p. 173. 

18 Macfarlane, The Story of the Lifu Mission, p. 46. 

14. W. Gray, “‘ Notes on the Natives of Tanna,” /.R.A.J., Vol. 28, p. 231. 
15 C. B. Humphreys, The Southern New Hebrides, p. 59. 
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10 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 

clansmen of both soon take up arms and join in a general mélée. There is 
usually little or no organization of the forces, and in general the aim of 
such conflicts is to vindicate the honour of the parties concerned without 
necessarily killing any of the opponents. Thus it is reported from South- 
east New Guinea, that “A ... formof warfare, which in many cases scarcely 
merits the name . . . was that which resulted when a quarrel broke out 
between two usually friendly communities; here coconuts would not be 
cut down and houses would rarely or never be burnt, nor would pigs 
usually be carried off, and any men killed would be left lying where they 
fell, that is to say, they would not be eaten and their heads would not be 
taken. This sort of quarrel might be brought about as the result of a man 
receiving no present of food at . . . an important feast . . . when he 
might express his dissatisfaction and perhaps injure a man of the hamlet- 
group giving the feast, the quarrel so started would spread to both 
communities and ultimately a mild state of war might ensue. Boasting of 
success in love affairs . . . at gatherings for feasts and the jealousy 
thus aroused was another recognized source of minor warfare, a. were 
also certain insults resorted to when it was desired to bring about a 
fight. . . . Of course each man’s clan or community joined in the fray, 
and although little damage was usually done, one or more men might be 
killed before peace was made.” Again in Tanna scrimmages within 
the village used to break out not infrequently, the result perhaps of a man’s 
fighting with his wife’s paramour. Fatal casualties arising from these were 
almost unknown, though if the lover were a man of another village of the 
same tribe, the results might be more serious. “ One distinction was 
always observed. If the dispute . . . was between villages of the same 
group, the fighting was done with clubs and was really performed for the 
sake of appearances with no fatal results; whereas, if it involved two 
distinct groups, the usual rules of warfare were adhered to.” It is 
important to notice that not only is the bloodshed relatively insignificant 
in these conflicts between villages and clans, but that, should anyone be 
killed he is not treated with contempt as a stranger enemy would be. 
Thus, as mentioned above, among those who practice cannibalism he is 


16 C. G. Seligman, op. cit., pp. 543-4. 

17 C. B. Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 44-5. This may be compared with the practice of 
the Kiwai Papuans, who in strife between clans of the same village do not use weapons 
likely to inflict serious injury, and do not aim at vital parts. (G. Landtman, The Kiwai 
Papuans, p. 148). 
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WARFARE IN MELANESIA II 
not exten but his friends are allowed to gain possession of the body and 
perform the funeral rites over it so that his soul may safely reach the 
land of the dead.'® 

Just as these outbreaks have no formal opening so they have no 
formal close. The anger of the moment having died down and honour 
being satisfied, compensation is paid by either party for the people killed 
or wounded and harmony is restored. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN “ STRANGER” COMMUNITIES 
The Causes of War 

Between tribes or districts which are not normally friendly warfare 
becomes a more serious and more deadly matter. Any misfortune which 
a community may suffer, be it the death of one of its members, injury 
to the crops through drought or flood, ill-success in fishing or hunting, 
or any other mishap which by Western Europeans would be regarded as 
due to natural causes or an “act of God,” is as a rule attributed by the 
Melanesian to the evil machinations of a neighbouring group, and will 
sooner or later lead to reprisals by means of magic or force of arms. 
The stealing of women from a neighbouring district, committing adultery" 
with the wife of a man of that district, and disputes over fishing or 
garden rights also prove a fruitful source of strife. They supply the 
necessary spark which fires the train of hatred and suspicion which ever 
lies between the two peoples. Wars undertaken for the purpose of 
territorial conquests such 2s are familiar in our own history, and as occur 
in parts of Africa, are relatively rare in Melanesia, and even the acquisition 
of land as an incident of war is not common. This is doubtless due to the 
fact that in most of the islands there is no serious dearth of cultivable 
land. ‘That such wars do sometimes occur, however, seems certain, for 
there is evidence that in some of the coastal regions of Aitape District, 
New Guinea, the desire for 2 more extensive territory has been a cause of 
tribal conflicts.’ 


18 This is also reported as being true of Lambumbu district in Malekula, where, 
according to Deacon, the villages fall into some five mutually hostile groups. Fighting 
might occur within any one of these, and this would be termed “ fighting within the 
house,” but the victims of this were never eaten. 

19 This information was kindly given to me by Mr. K. H. Thomas, who obtained 
it when collecting census returns in this district. It is interesting to notice that among 
the Polynesian people of Tikopia there was, several generations ago, a war between the 
four principal groups in that island, for the acquisition of good garden land which is 
by no means abundant for the population which it sustains. (v. R. Firth, Oceania, Vol. I.) 
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12 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 

In some islands the /ex falionis is in force; the injury sustained is 
exactly balanced by an equal injury inflicted. More often, however, the 
Melanesian community appears not to be satisfied with just compen- 
sation but is out for reprisals, and thence arise never-ending vendettas, 
whose course is only temporarily suspended by periods of unstable peace. 

There is one cause of war in Melanesia which has not been mentioned, 
and which in some regions, as for instance the Solomon Islands, seems to 
be of very great importance. In certain parts it is regarded as essential 
for the correct performance of certain ceremonies that a human being 
shall be sacrificed or that the head or skull of someone recently slain shall 
be used. In New Georgia, according to Ribbe,”° the funeral rites of any 
man cannot be properly performed without a human victim, and in other 
parts of the Solomons the launching of a war-canoe must be accompanied 
by a human sacrifice. Woodford writes concerning the people of Rubiana 
lagoon: “ The inauguration of a new canoe or canoe house, or indeed the 
completion of any important work, demands the sacrifice of a head which 
is put up in the village canoe-house . . .,”* and Thurnwald reports that 
"in Buin, on the erection of a new chief’s hall a slave is bought and killed, 
and the skull placed on a shelf “ fiir die Ahnengeister.”* It would 
clearly be impossible to kill a fellow-tribesman to supply the necessary 
human victim for these rites, for to do so would be a grave injury to the 
community. For this reason, should there be no slave available, a prisoner 
taken in a former war, a raid was sometimes organized for the sole purpose 
of obtaining a “ stranger” dead or alive, whose remains could be used 
in the prescribed manner. Elsewhere in Melanesia the head of a slain 
enemy was often taken and hung up in some prominent place as evidence 
of the prowess of the slayer. In Buin they are kept in the chief’s hall. 
On the south coast of New Britain, Jacobs reported: “At the east angle 
of the citadel was a raised pole to which were tied ten smoked human 
skulls,”** and Dumont D’Urville wrote of the people of Santa Cruz: 
“ Mais ils sont convenus qu’ils exposaient les corps des ennemis, tués au 
combat, dans l’eau de mer et ils y laissaient assez longtemps pour que la 
chair se séparat entiérement des os. Ils gardaient les cranes commes 

2°C. Ribbe, Zwei Jabre unter den Kannibalen, p. 273. 

21C. M. Woodford, A Naturalist among the Headhunters, p. 154. 

22R. Thurnwald, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1910, p. 115. 

23R. Thurnwald, op. cit., p. 115. 

24T. J. Jacobs, Scenes, Incidents and Adventures in the Pacific Ocean, 1847, p. 210. 
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WARFARE IN MELANESIA 13 
trophées.”*® Throughout most of the New Hebrides the skulls of 
enemies do not seem to be regarded as of any great importance, but 
south of this in New Caledonia they are prominent once more, for accord- 
ing to Lambert, in the north part of this island the skulls were put on top 
of the chief’s hut and the other bones were placed here and there on the 
hedge forming its enclosure. But what among most peoples is regarded 
as an incident, or perhaps as an outward and visible sign of military 
prowess, is in the Western Solomons an occupation in itself, and in parts 
of New Georgia the practice of acquiring skulls for special ritual purposes 
is reported to have developed into a mania for head-hunting. The big 
war canoes of the late chief Ingava, with their high curved prow and 
stern, their sides gleaming with inlay of mother-of-pearl, would set forth 
for the neighbouring island of Ysabel and there, descending unexpectedly 
upon a coastal village, exterminate the inhabitants and return to Rubiana 
with a “ bag” of some thirty to forty heads of men, women and children. 
These after being denuded of flesh were hung up in the canoe-house to the 
greater glory of the chief and all his district.?® 

There is some evidence to suggest that the practice of cannibalism, 
which like the collection of heads is in many parts of Melanesia an incident 
of warfare, has in the same way acquired, in New Ireland, so great an 
importance that it has become a cause of war, for Parkinson reports that 
raids were specially made to get victims for the oven.” 


Methods of Prosecuting War 


It seems that there are in Melanesia two principal methods of prosecut- 
ing war against an alien community, both of which may be employed by 
the same people on different occasions, according to the nature of their 
opponents, or the bitterness felt towards them. The one is a treacherous 
business, the ambushing of a village at early dawn or the cutting down 
of an unsuspecting group of travellers, gardeners or fishermen, in which 
many people may be killed and even whole hamlets wiped out. The 
other is a more chivalrous procedure, with formal challenge and pitched 
battle, in which the display of force rather than its effective utilization 


25 Dumont D’Urville, Voyage de L’ Astrolabe, Vol. V., p. 217. 

26 There is no reason to believe that in Melanesia the heads of slain enemies were 
taken for any other purpose than to enhance the prestige of the slayer. The souls of men 
whose bodies had been thus mutilated became merely wandering earth-bound spirits. 

27R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, pp. 263-4. 
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14 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 
is aimed at. In San Cristoval, for instance, there are two words for “ war,” 
heremae and surumae. The former was a traditional antagonism between 
two places which had a traditional fighting ground, “where they met 
from time to time after regular and formal notice had been given.” “ The 
surumae on the other hand was a sudden secret expedition, without any 
herald or declaration beforehand. . . . Everyone was killed and eaten 
if possible ; . . . women and children and old people were killed without 
mercy.” A similar bloodthirsty mode of war was found in South-east 
New Guinea, where sometimes a whole hamlet-group was surrounded and 
attacked. The members of the expedition captured and killed as many 
people as they could, and did as much damage to the houses, crops and 
livestock as was feasible. But frequently the attacking force, which had 
usually set out to “avenge” the death of one of its community, was less 
successful, and satisfied itself by killing or capturing one person in “‘ com- 
pensation” for the deceased.” In Buin also, where we find two kinds of 
warfare existing side by side, hostility is generally expressed by ambushing 
and killing small parties or solitary individuals of the enemy group. 
Cunning and treachery are commended, and such ruses as luring the foe 
into pitfalls are freely used. Early morning attacks on sleeping villages 
are also favoured, the inhabitants being drawn from cover by a feint on 
the part of the attackers or else killed in their houses by setting fire to 
them.*° 

Nevertheless even in this form of warfare certain rules of behaviour 
are observed. Thus in San Cristoval people who are climbing trees and 
those engaged in fishing on the sea are not attacked, the reason being 
that such fighting “ in the air,” or “ on the sea” was considered to be too 
cruel, and therefore it was held that fighting should be restricted to 
“people on the ground.” There was also a rule that fighting at night 
was not allowed. An expedition would frequently go at night so as to 
surround a village or get round the enemy’s flank, but the actual combat 
might not begin till daybreak. A further restriction was that the person 
of the chief of the opposing party was sacrosanct, he must never be killed, 
and, in Bauro, a man of Atawa clan must never be made a slave or bound.*4 
Somerville records similar conditions from Efate, Southern New Hebrides : 
“When war was declared certain paths were arranged to be ‘ paths of 


*%C. E. Fox, op. cit., pp. 305-6. 29C. G. Seligman, op. cit., pp. 542-3. 


30R. Thurnwald, op. cit., p. 129. 31C. E. Fox, op. cit., pp. 305, 308, 35-6. 
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peace’ or neutral ground, and the remainder of the country was ‘ danger- 
ous.’””*? Mgr. Doucéré, too, writes of the New Hebrides in general : 
“‘L’auteur . . . a eu personnellement la surprise de constater dans une 
de ces guerres [d’embuscade] pourtant envenimée, que toutes régles du 
droit des gens ne sont pas inconnues.”’** 

It is not always easy to distinguish between this form of war, in which 
cunning, treachery and sudden ambushing play so great a part, and only 
rudimentary rules limit the destructive activities of the contending parties, 
and the highly regulated form referred to above. Thus there are accounts 
of combats from New Ireland, New Britain and the New Hebrides which 
strongly suggest the probable existence of inter-tribal agreements con- 
cerning the prosecution of war. Romily gives an account of a fight 
witnessed by him on the coast of New Ireland in which the attacking party 
arrived in canoes. The villagers did not attempt to resist them as they 
arrived, but allowed them to land and take up their position. Then from 
either side in turn men stepped forth from the ranks and made speeches, 
reviling individuals in the opponents’ force and vaunting their own 
prowess. After some eight couples had thus harangued the gathering, 
one of the leaders, not necessarily he who began the speech-making, 
threw the first spear and others followed his example. This continued 
until someone was badly injured or killed, when the combatants closed in 
and fought hand to hand with “‘ sharp wooden swords” for the possession 
of the corpse. The struggle continued until finally the invaders were 
driven off, leaving behind them a considerable number of dead.** In 
New Britain the existence of some such rules of battle is implied by 
Parkinson, who describes the wars as short feuds involving no very great 
bloodshed. If in their course a man of rank is killed, then one of equal 
rank must be slain from the opposite side, but for the death of commoners 
compensation is merely paid at the subsequent peace-making ceremony.* 
Again, writing of the Admiralty Islands, he tells of sea-fights in canoes, 
in which the chiefs of the opposing parties meet first in single combat with 
lances, and only afterwards do the other warriors join in. In this same 
region, too, women are always left unmolested and are permitted to pass 

32 B. T. Somerville, “‘ Notes on some Islands of the New Hebrides,” ].R.A.J., Vol. 23, 


p- 385. 
33 Mgr. Doucéré, Revue d’ Ethnographie, No. XI., 1922, p. 234. 
34 Romilly, The Western Pacific and New Guinea, pp. 47-50. 
35 R, Parkinson, op. cit., pp. 124 ff. 
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16 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 

freely between the contending camps.** In Tanna, of the New Hebrides, 
according to Paton, there seems to have been at times something similar 
to the verbal contests described in New Ireland, “a grand sort of barbar- 
ous Homeric scolding match,”*’ and Humphreys writes that “ Fighting 
was a matter of single combat in this case as it was with the Hellenes 
. . . . though there is reason to believe that single combat went hand in 
hand with a general skirmish on certain occasions” ; when one man was 
killed the conflict tended to stop for the day in order that the achievement 
of the slayer might be celebrated. Guerilla warfare, however, was also 
practised in Tanna, and seems to have been the more common form.** 

Had we more information from these islands on this subject, it is very 
probable that we should find that these combats were more highly 
regulated than at present appears, and that they were indeed similar in type 
to the carefully controlled warfare carried on in the Trobriands, to the 
heremae of San Cristoval and to the very interesting forms reported from 
Buin, Erromanga, Lifu and other islands. 

Although the rules regulating this mode of war vary somewhat from 
one people to another, yet in general they include a formal declaration of 
hostilities, the use of a pre-arranged fighting ground, restrictions as to 
the weapons to be used or the manner of their use, and a formal peace- 
making ceremony to conclude the fighting. Unfortunately there is no clear 
record as to the occasions on which this type of war, as opposed to the 
more usual ambushing variety, is used. Only in San Cristoval we are told 
that the eremae was always between traditional pairs of foes, such as 
Wango and Fagani, Bia and Onehatara, etc.*® It is perhaps significant 
too that only this kind of war exists in the Trobriands, where all fighting 
is apparently restricted to traditionally opposed pairs of districts. Between 
these strained relations always existed, and on very slender provocation, 
fancied neglect at a feast or an insult offered in public, hostilities of an 
informal nature would readily break out and something in the nature 
of a street brawl would ensue. This might be followed by a settlement, 
but, failing this, a formal declaration of war would be made. After 
this “ warfare was carried out with considerable fairness and loyalty, 
there being strict rules of conduct which were scrupulously okserved.” 


36 jb. op. cit., Pp. 401, 402. 37 G. Paton, An Autobiography, pp. 93, 137. 
38 C. B. Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 59, 58. J. L. Brenchley, Jottings During the Cruise of 
H.M.S. “ Curacoa,” p. 205. 89 C. E. Fox, op. cit., p. 305. 
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The chief of each district summoned to his village all the fighting men 
under his dominion. Then at a place mid-way between the principal 
villages of the contending parties a circular arena was cleared for the 
battlefield. Here the two parties ranged up opposite each other at a 
distance of some thirty to fifty yards, the men armed with spears and 
shields only ; the women behind them bearing refreshments and aiding 
their menfolk with verbal encouragement. The combat then began 
and continued until one party had broken the line of the other. Then 
ensued an onrush of the victors, killing everyone they could, destroying 
villages and laying waste to gardens. ‘The vanquished fled before them, 
abandoning their goods and seeking refuge in a neighbouring district. 
“As a rule practically everybody, especially the defenceless ones, would 
succeed in escaping,” and later they would return, rebuild their villages 
and settle down once more in the district, damaged in prestige but without 
serious loss of life.‘ 

The heremae of San Cristoval was probably very similar. ‘“‘ There was 
a regular fighting ground called bwaonga, where they [the two villages 
or districts] met from time to ume after regular formal notice had been 
given. . . . Though war was the normal state between such places, and 
its causes ‘often forgotten, the people were not always fighting, as is gener- 
ally imagined. When they fought it was arranged by someone on each side 
standing near the bwaonga on their respective sides of it and calling out to 
one another, arranging the day when they would meet. Or a regular 
herald was sent, usually the chief’s son, to the enemy, and his person 
was sacred so that he was never in any danger. He carried often cabbage 
and a piece of firewood (the obvious meaning being that his village 
proposed to kill and cook the enemy) and taunting speeches, but he was 
never molested.”*! We are not told of the manner of fighting during a 
heremae. 

A more detailed account of this regularized warfare is given by 
Thurnwald from Buin in Bougainville. Here the country is divided into 
a number of districts, and at the head of each one of these is a chief who has 
a certain restricted influence over the inhabitants thereof. When 
hostilities break out between any two districts they are officially declared 
by a go-between. A member of the aggressor’s party then goes to a 
place on the borders of their opponents’ territory and fells the under- 


40 B. Malinowski, Man, 1920, No. 5. 41C. E. Fox, op. cit., p. 305. 
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18 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 
growth. On discovering that this has been done the other party recipro- 
cates by doing the same. The scene is thus cleared for action, and on an 
appointed day the fighting men of both districts meet for battle. They 
range themselves on eitlier side of the clearing and shoot at each other 
until their arrows are spent. Then they close in with clubs and thrusting 
spears and continue thus until one force has suffered a loss. After this 
they retire to allow the dead warrior to be duly cremated. The following 
day the armies meet again and the party of the dead man endeavours to 
avenge him. On this occasion the battle follows the same lines as on the 
preceding day, but the mélée may continue until two or three men have 
been killed. Each party tries to prevent the other from recovering the 
bodies of their slain ; if a man is killed and his corpse is retained by his 
foes, they hang it up on a tree and leave it there to decay. This is a 
fate much feared, for the souls of those who suffer it are unable to reach 
the land of the dead. This type of combat may be repeated on two or 
three successive days, or it may be that both sides feel that th~ save had 
enough of fighting, and peace may be arranged. However, should feeling 
run high this rather formal warfare is abandoned for more serious guerilla 
wart, in which diverse means are used to ambush or entrap the enemy. 
In the New Hebrides also pitched battles of the same kind are fought 
after a formal challenge. Mgr. Doucéré writes of the people of Port Olry 
Santo: “‘ La guerre n’était pas toujours une guerre d’embuscade. Dans 
certaines circonstances on se battait 4 la sagaie en champs clos, dans un 
endroit désigné d’avance et débroussé pour le combat.” In Erromanga 
Robertson reports: “‘ When a chief decided to go to war with another, 
he challenged him by sending some people to burn a house, cut down 
banana trees or shoot arrows into the premises belonging to him. These 
insults at once led to battle. . . . If the fighting was in the open and a 
chief killed, his people were allowed to carry off the body and wail over it. 
Both parties drew off for a little and when the mourning was over started 


again to fight as hotly as ever. These . . . successions of wars often 
kept on for many months, the contending parties going back to work in 
their plantations every now and again. . . . Very few people were killed 


.. . . though many were wounded ; few were made prisoners, the men 
being generally killed outright.”“* Further, according to Humphreys, if a 


“R. Thurnwald, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 43 Doucéré, op. cit., p. 227. 
44H. A. Robertson, Erromanga the Martyr Isle, pp. 392-3. 
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WARFARE IN MELANESIA 19 
man were killed on one side, another must be killed on the other before a 
suspension of hostilities could be considered, though a truce could be 
made when necessary for gardening or performing the funeral rites of a 
chief. This is a form of the /ex talionis, which as we have seen exists also 
in New Britain if the slain man be a person of rank. He adds that though 
the bodies of district chiefs might be recovered by their friends and dis- 
posed with due ceremony, those of village chiefs or headmen were if 
possible retained by their slayers and later eaten by them.® 
Other islands in the New Hebrides where, apparently, this type of 
warfare existed, are the Lakona district of Santa Maria in tie Banks group, 
and Hiu in the Torres group. Miss Coombe writes of war in the former : 
“‘ The day and place are settled beforehand by both sides, and when they 
are tired of fighting a halt is called by common consent and the fight is 
continued the following day if convenient to both parties.”** Concerning 
Hiu she says: “A Hiu fight is no playful game, but is arranged before- 


hand. . . . Archery is employed till the arrows are exhausted. Then 
recourse is had to clubs . . . and the battle becomes a hand to hand 


From the island of Lifu we have two distinct accounts of the almost 
ceremonious nature of war as carried on by the two sides of the island. 
Mrs. Hadfield writes : “‘ Warlike hostilities were never undertaken without 
the due observance of certain unwritten laws. No matter how grave or 
serious the quarrel may have been between two chiefs or two districts, 
the etiquette of war was strictly observed and several days’ notice was 
given before fighting actually began. Arrangements were made between 
the chiefs by two or three special men. . . . These persons were regarded 
for the time as sacred and holy, they were on no account to be injured, or 
hindered in the fulfilment of their duty to either party. After the allotted 
days had expired, if no peaceable settlements had been made, each party 
started out fully armed, and fell upon the first man they met who belonged 
to the opposite side. Women and children were never allowed to take part 
in any fighting, neither were they molested by either party.” Battles 
seldom lasted for more than a day, and the list of casualties was usually 
insignificant, the total loss for the vanquished being from ten to twelve 
men, for the victorious only four or five.** Cheyne, writing in 1852, 


B. Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 149, 150. F. Coombe, Isles of Enchantment, p. Go. 
97 ibid, pp. 154-5. 4% E. Hadfield, Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group, pp. 169-170. 
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20 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 
gives a somewhat different and even more interesting account. “ The 
king of the aggrieved party sends a formal declaration of war to the 
ageressor’s party, and appoints a certain place and day for both armies 
to meet. At the appointed time they assemble on a clear spot of ground 
between the tribes and form in line abreast of each other about one 
hundred yards apart. The battle is commenced by throwing spears from 
both sides, which they generally catch and throw back again. The two 
lines then make a charge, meet, exchange blows with their clubs in passing 
and again halt at about the same distance having changed positions. They 
continue these manoeuvres until one party gets beaten.” He adds that 
guerilla warfare, in which men are killed and women and children taken 
captive, is also sometimes practised.“ This agrees with Ray’s evidence, 
though according to him ambushing and surprising villages was the more 
common method used.” 

The Warriors and their Allies. 

The size and composition of the forces engaged in these conflicts 
varies. In Buin Thurnwald mentions from thirty to eighty men on each 
side,*' the avenging expeditions from Malaita are said to number from 
two to three hundred™, and in general in the other islands it seems that the 
number is not very great, although in San Cristoval according to tradition, 
the expeditions of old contained two or three thousand warriors.** There 
is probably nowhere in Melanesia any special band which forms a standing 
army, similar to the warrior age-grades of some East African tribes, 
though in Malaita it is said that “‘ most chiefs have a few fighting men— 
professionals—who do the work (and get well paid for it) while the others 
do the accompanying.”** In Lifu, also, the young men train specially 
for war, living bachelor lives for many years in order that they may be 
regarded as warriors. More generally, however, all adult males capable 
of bearing arms are potential combatants, and in many instances, where 
there is a pitched battle, the women play the part of camp followers, 
encouraging the men, attending to their wants, and preparing the corpses 
of the slain enemy for consumption at the ensuing feast. In Tanna, before 
the introduction of firearms, boys were not allowed to fight until they 

4° Andrew Cheyne, A Description of the Islands in the West Pacific Ocean, p. 17. 
50S. H. Ray, “‘ Notes on the Language and People of Lifu,” /.R.A./., Vol. 47, pp. 
Thurnwald, Gp. cit., p. 129. 52 F, Coombe, op. cit., p. 269. 

58C. E. Fox, op. cit., p. 306. 5F. Coombe, Joc. cit. 55 Ray, op. cit., p. 293. 
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WARFARE IN MELANESIA 21 
could show themselves to be men by the growth of hair on their faces, but 
after guns had been acquired it became the custom to allow them to take 
part in war as soon as they had attained puberty.*¢ 

The fighting units involved in raids and ambushes varies in composi- 
tion. Sometimes especially if it is the death of a chief or man of note 
that is being avenged, all the warriors of the village will set out ; on other 
occasions it may only be the immediate kindred of the individual whose 
injury or death is the cause of the trouble, who are involved in the enter- 
prise. 

Although most disputes are primarily between two districts or 
villages, others may easily become involved, and in some islands there is a 
regular system by which allies can be acquired and rules laid down con- 
cerning their treatment by the principal parties. Thus in the north 
of New Caledonia, where, as mentioned before, the people were divided 
into two major groups, Ot and Ouaouap, should a tribe of one be at war 
with a tribe belonging to the other, and find itself not strong enough 
to carry on alone, it can seek and obtain help from another tribe of its 
own division. A purse of shell-money symbolically fastened, is sent, 
the manner of its fastening and its subsidiary contents indicating the 
kind of help needed. If the chief to whom it is sent, agrees to succour 
the suppliant, he rouses his tribe by means of messengers and beacons. 
When the war is over, and peace has been made, these auxiliaries return 
home, but later they reassemble for the feast aia, at which they are given 
compensation for the damage which they have suffered, and the help they 
have given, this being paid in food and valuables by the chief who sought 
their aid.” In the same way in Tanna, it is said that six or ten villages 
unite and form a league for mutual protection, and that in war two or more 
districts may enter into an alliance, but that they are fickle and faithless 
in their unions.** It is also recorded that when the chief of a district or 
tribe is meditating an attack upon any enemy, he first sends round to 
others who are friendly towards him the branch of a banyan tree as a sign 
that he requires their help. This is done secretly that the enemy may not 
be aware of it, and so may be taken by surprise before they have time to 
do likewise. Those chosen as bearers of this banyan branch are always 
young men who have been recently circumcised. These calls for help are 


5¢C, B. Humphreys, op. cit., p. 58. 57 Lambert, op. cit., pp. 173-4, 179. 
58 A. Turner, Samoa, pp. 312, 316. 
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discussed by all the adult men of the village which receives the summons 
and they are not necessarily always responded to favourably. Should any 
individual in a village which does agree to give help be unwilling to go on 
the expedition because he has a friend in the enemy’s camp, he is at liberty 
to withdraw from it without incurring any social stigma, and he may even 
warn his friend of the impending danger. After the conflict the victorious 
party will press into the country of the vanquished and loot the villages, 
but the houses and land of the enemy’s allies whither the defeated force 
has fled, are always left inviolate. It seems that in San Cristoval also, 
friends might be summoned in times of military emergency for we are 
told that “‘ by an elaborate method of telegraphy, the chief when necessary 
summons his adherents to the fray. The message is beaten out on the 
hollow hard-wood trunk that constitutes the native drum.” and in 
Malaita although the coastal tribes were constantly striving against each 
other, they would unite for the purpose of fighting the inland tribes. 
Codrington also says that in the South-east Solomons “ there are occasions 
on which a combined attack is made upon a village by enemies who have 
by payments and promises secured the assistance of numerous allies.” 
A rather unusual feature, that of hiring mercenaries, is found in expeditions 
of revenge as carried out by the people of Malaita and Florida. In Sa’a 
for instance, it is said that instead of going out against his enemy himself, 
a chief will put a price on the man’s head and so reward whosoever shall 
choose to earn it.* In Florida, “If one village had . . . a grievance 
against another, a large sum of money would be contributed by its inhabit- 
ants and set aside as a reward for whomso should avenge them. The news 
of it was widely circulated ; and thenceforward the threatened village 
knew not who among its familiar visitors might be tempted by the bribe 
and turn traitor.”** A somewhat similar practice is reported by Woodford 
from Uru Bay, Malaita. “All the villages of the district will club together 
and make a pool of native money, shell beads, armlets, necklaces of 
porpoise teeth and other ornaments, which goes to the village that dis- 
tinguishes itself most in the attack upon the first vessel that comes along.”® 


5° C. B. Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 56-7, 60. In Erromanga, although other districts 
might become involved in a quarrel which concerned their friends, it does not seem 
to have been the custom to collect allies before beginning to fight (#b., p. 148). 

60 F. Coombe, Isles of Enchantment, p. 224. ® ib., p. 268. 

Codrington, op. cit., P. 305. Coombe, op. cit., p. 285. 

*4 ibid, p. 309. 65 Woodford, op. cit., p. 16. 
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In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, Parkinson gives an account 
of a system called Asmara, by which if in a quarrel one party feels itself 
too weak to avenge the wrong it has suffered, it damages the property of 
some third party, and by this means lays upon the latter an obligation 
to take up the quarrel on its behalf.°* Danks also states that in a dispute 
although a man’s kinsmen would always help him, assistance or neutrality 
could always be purchased.” It is in Buin, however, that the forming of 
alliances appears to have attained the highest degree of social importance. 
Here the foundations of the political organization are the alliances between 
chiefs. Of these chiefs there are three grades: the mumira guanai, the 
mumira boroberu and the mumira tutoberu. ‘The first are little more than the 
heads of ‘‘extended families” ; the second, or “‘chiefs of a hundred,”’ have 
attached to them several mumira guanai ; the last are the high chiefs, men of 
importance with wide-reaching influence. The alliances are made by 
the “‘ chiefs of a hundred” with each other, and with the high chiefs. The 
bond is a purely individual one, its essential feature being the duty of 
revenge which the chiefs so allied owe to each other. When the son 
of one of these chiefs comes of age (sometimes as young as ten or twelve 
years old) his father holds an Unw feast, tae aim of which is to unite the 
boy in a Blutracheverbund with another chief by means of the exchange 
of certain gifts. Ifa man is of very high status he attributes considerable 
importance to his son’s being thus involved in a large number of alliances, 
but, since the making of an Unu feast involves considerable expense, the 
number of such unions is dependent in part upon the wealth of the 
boy’s father. Thus in any large district all the “chiefs of a hundred” are 
bound to each other and to the high chief. It is not quite clear from 
Thurnwald’s account whether the high chiefs ally themselves with each 
other in the same way, though there are some indications that this is so. 
It seems that kinship is important in these transactions, for we are told 
that an Unu alliance is entered into by chiefs with maternal relatives (é.., 
the mother’s brother) as well as with paternal ones, and thus a man is safe- 
guarded on both sides. In this way through the persons of the chiefs, 
the smaller locai (and kinship) groups are bound to each other and to the 
larger local group. 


86 Parkinson, op. cit., p. 60. 
87 B. Danks, /.R.A.J., Vol. 17, 1888, p. 314. 
6° R. Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salomo Inseln, Vol. Tll., pp. 6-12. 
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PEACE-MAKING 

Just as there are rules as to the way in which war is to be declared and 
prosecuted and concerning the acquisition and position of allies, so 
also there are clearly defined rules of peace-making. The duration of a 
conflict will depend upon the temper of those who have been.attacked and 
the degree of damage, both in human life and property, which they have 
sustained. As has been mentioned already, where the hostilities are of the 
highly regulated type overtures of peace may begin after the first battle, 
unless a man of rank has been slain, who must then be avenged. Often, 
however, the fighting will continue until both parties are more or less weary 
of it. One occasion was recorded in Erromanga on which an important 
chief of a neutral district commanded the opponents to cease fighting, but 
this was an exceptional case, dependent upon the unusually forceful person- 
ality of the intermediary.” More usually the party desirous for peace sends 
an emissary bearing gifts to the opponents. The person selected for this 
delicate task may be someone belonging to a neutral community, often 
one who through bonds of kinship or marriage is allied to one or both of 
the warring groups. Among those people who regard women as outside 
the pale of battle, as in Manus, in Erromanga and in New Caledonia, a 
woman is usually sent to make the preliminary overtures.” The present 
which this intermediary takes is generally some object of value, some 
strings of shell “ money” in Gazelle Peninsula, San Cristoval and New 
Caledonia ; in Erromanga a few of the sacred navela stones, and in Uea 
of the Loyalties a piece of tappa was sent of a variety which it was the 
prerogative of chiefs to possess." In Manus the woman takes with her a 
bunch of betel nut, which is regarded as peculiarly closely associated with 
its owner and the eating of which has a force as binding as the consumption 
of another person’s food. The Malekulan practice seems to be for the 
warriors themselves to approach their opponents, carrying green branches 
as a sign that they desire peace.” 


69 C. B. Humphreys, op. cit., p. 149. There is no reason to suppose that he held any 
position similar to that of the Ovia Itsipana of the Roro of New Guinea, one of whose 
recognized powers it is to prevent or stop fighting. (C. G. Seligman, op. ait., pp. 216-7). 

70R. Parkinson, op. cit., p. 402; C. B. Humphreys, op. cit., p. 150; P. Lambert, 
op. cit., Pp. 179. 

7 Danks, Joc. cit. ; Fox, op. cit., p. 311 ; Lambert, /oc. cit. ; Humphreys, op. cit., p. 149 ; 
Cheyne, op. cif., p. 23. 

78 P. Dillon, Narrative... of a Voyage in the South Seas, Vol. IL., p. 145. 
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Although the ceremonies by which peace is ratified vary somewhat 
from one tribe to another, and though our information about them is very 
scanty, they appear nearly always to fall into two distinct parts; the 
making of compensation for injuries inflicted during the fighting; and 
the performance of some ceremonial, such as the exchange of gifts or food, 
which symbolically unites the erstwhile opponents. They are not con- 
fined to the termination of a war which was begun with a formal declara- 
tion of hostilities, but may be held to bring any type of hostility to a close. 
Often the peace is of very short duration, but it would probably be incorrect 
to regard the suspension of hostilities as a truce merely, for the ritual clearly 
shows that the antagonism was supposed to be at an end. Thus Mrs, 
Hadfield writes of Lifu: “‘A few days after the declaration of peace, the 
vanquished chief received a present from his adversary—partly to comfort 
him in his sorrow, and partly to show that all animosity was at an end. 
The present was graciously accepted, but the friendliness was only 
external . . . When, however, the psychological moment next arrived, 
the vanquished chief would give the signal, when everyone would immedi- 
ately set about making preparations for another battle.” The situation 
here is clearly similar to the periods of temporary peace which obtained 
between England and France during the Middle Ages, rather than to a 
truce during war. 

It is interesting to notice in the passage quoted above that it is the 
vanquished party which receives a gift from the victors. Unlike the 
European practice as this is, it is from a sociological point of view both 
right and proper. If two individuals or two groups which have been 
opposed to each other are to be brought into relations of peace and 
harmony, any causes of ill-will between them must first be done away with. 
This is effected by both parties compensating each other for what they have 
suffered in the fighting, and that which has suffered most must receive 
the greater compensation. Further, the accounts from certain islands 
show that in the ritual of peace-making scope is given to them to give 
vent to their feelings of anger, without these causing a fresh outbreak 
of armed hostilities. Thus in San Cristoval, “‘ When peace is made a friend 
from a village which is at peace with both the combatants is usually sent 

. and there is a preliminary payment of money called . . . ‘ walking 
across the war,’ after which fighting ceases. Then a day and place are 

73K. Hadfield, op. cit., p. 170. 
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fixed, and the two parties meet, fully decorated and armed for war and 
engage in sham fighting. This sometimes ends in actual fighting, and is a 
very interesting sight, as like the real thing as may be. . . . Payment has 
to be made for many things on each side, of which the following are most 
important :—(1) Men killed in fighting; (2) Men wounded; (3) Pigs 
killed ; (4) Water fouled by passing urine in it ; (5) Insults uttered openly 
about particular men.”””* Miss Coombe’s account gives one or two further 
details: ‘“‘ When the fighting is over, terms are concluded and a formal 
peace-making takes place at a fixed rendezvous. The rival forces assemble 

. still armed .... Each side in turn squats tranquilly on the 
ground while the enemy of yesterday charges up to within three or four 
yards of them. One of the tribe chosen as orator runs backwards and 
forwards incessantly. . . . He is making . . . a long harangue about the 
war and those who were killed in it. . . . The orator then . . . produces 
some money. . . The chief [of the other side] . . accepts the sum offered. 
Then a similar performance is gone through by himself and his men. . . . 
The fines are distributed among the relatives of the dead.””® This account 
of the mock fight is important, because it represents each side in turn 
receiving the “ attack” of its opponents passively. Another mode of 
peace-making in which a mock fight plays an important part is that 
reported from Port Sandwich, Malekula. “‘ The payment of pigs is 
generally the sign of a peace-making between two villages who have been 
in disagreement and is of common occurrence. In this district the function 
takes the form of a sort of sham fight in which the village which is going 
to pay pigs is defeated. . . . At one end of the emi/ [the men’s club- 
house] had been constructed a kind of small fence about thirty feet 

“ The receiving party occupied this, the fence end of the emi/, and 
stood about twenty in number all highly and curiously painted in red and 
black... . 

** Each was armed with two short stout poles of cotton wood, which 
were held upright in the hands and touching one another so as to serve 
as a shield. The gongs began to beat, gradually increasing in speed 
and loudness, and as the crescendo was reached the shielded party ran 
forward holding their shields at arm’s length, while looking guardedly 
from side to side, moving their shields to match, as if on the look-out 

74C. E. Fox, op. cit., pp. 311-2, 7 F. Coombe, op. cit., pp. 224-5. 
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for a foe, and advanced to the other end of the ground ; there being no one 
there to attack them they then retired, bounding in the air and howling. 

“‘ This continued with scarcely any interval for about a quarter of an 
hour, when there appeared at the further end the paying party, of equal 
numbers, but all painted in black only and looking most diabolical in 
consequence. Each man carried in his right hand a young cocoanut in 
its husk of a convenient size for throwing. These advanced on the 
shielded party with threatening air, and when about ten yards off the front 
men of the party suddenly wheeled and threw their cocoanuts with the 
utmost violence at the others. Had these not had shields many would 
certainly have received severe injury. . . . This engagement was renewed 
three or four times, both parties shouting and howling, until at last all 
the cocoanuts were exhausted and the shielded party gave a shout of 
triumph. They had conquered. The black faces retired and presently 
two appeared bearing a fine fat pig.” Ten pigs were thus paid in all.” 

These demonstrations of hostility may be compared with the peace- 
making rites of the Andaman islanders, during which those who suffered 
the last act of hostility approach the members of the other party in hostile 
guise and shake them soundly. ‘“‘ The purpose of the ceremony,” writes 
Radcliffe-Brown, “is clearly to produce a change in the feelings of the 
two parties towards one another. . . . It depends for its effect on the 
fact that anger and similar aggressive feelings may be appeased by being 
freely expressed. Its social function is to restore the condition of 
solidarity between two local groups that has been destroyed by some act 
of offence.”’? The difference between the Andaman and the Melanesian 
practices which have been described is that whereas among the former 
the mock combat is one-sided, in the latter both parties play an active part. 
In the Andamans the last act of aggression is ritually avenged before 
the peace is sealed by the exchange of gifts ; in San Cristoval and Malekula 
the antagonism which the opponents still feel towards each other is 
appeased through its ceremonial expression, and thus the way is prepared 
for peace. The Malekulan “‘ combat” is peculiarly interesting for we are 
told that the pigs are paid by the party which is defeated in it. In most 
parts of Melanesia the payment of pigs after war is done in compensation 


76 Somerville, ‘‘ Notes on Some Islands of the New Hebrides,” /.R.A.J., Vol. 
23, 1894, pp. 17-8. 
77 A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders, pp. 134-5; 238-9. 
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28 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 
for people who have been killed on the other side. It seems possible, 


therefore, that in the ceremony observed by Somerville, it was the victors _ 


in the war, those who had killed most men and who had therefore to pay 
pigs to their enemies, who were “ defeated” by the vanquished to whom 
the pigs were given. If this is so then we have in Malekula a situation 
closely resembling that of the Andamans ; those who were defeated in the 
real war are able through their victory in the mock combat to satisfy their 
desire to avenge themselves on their foes. 

The payment of werge/d as an important incident in the making of 
peace is common throughout Melanesia. It has already been mentioned 
in connection with the ceremonies as performed in San Cristoval. The 
most complete accounts of this aspect of peace-making are those of Danks 
from the Gazelle Peninsula and Duke of York Islands, and of Thurnwald 
from Buin. 

The shell “ money”’ of the east end of New Britain, the Duke of York 
Islands and the adjacent mainland of South New Ireland is a very import- 
ant factor in the lives of the people of these parts. It is called sambx in 
the Gazelle Peninsula, diwarra in the other two localities. The use of the 
term “ money” for it is not wholly satisfactory, for although it is employed 
both as a medium of exchange and as a standard of value, it has a subjective 
worth which is alien to money as it is conceived by the white man. This 
must be borne in mind when considering the practice of the payment of 
wergeld, for it is something more than a merely economic transaction. 
Danks’ account of the use of this sambu in concluding peace is as follows : 
“* When war has been carried on for any length of time, and persons have 
been killed or injured, no peace can be made until the friends of the 
killed and wounded, in the latter case the wounded themselves, have 
received compensation from the enemy. Each side must pay the other for 
damage inflicted. . . . The side which was originally wronged receives 
any sum mutually agreed upon in satisfaction of the original wrong out of 
which the war sprang, in addition to payment for whatever injury may 
have been inflicted during the fighting. The money is paid not out of 
any public fund, but by the parties principally concerned. While so much 
as a single wound is not atoned for, peace cannot be considered likely.” 
In this transaction it is important to notice two points. First, the payment 
made for the original injury inflicted by the aggressor, which removes the 

78 Danks, /.R.A.J., Vol. 17, p. 310. 
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casus belli and so makes peace possible. The second is the essentially 
personal nature of the wergeld payments. Had these been a purely 
economic transaction then the party which had killed and wounded the 
greater number of men would have paid to their opponents compensation 
for this excess number. But this is not the procedure which is followed. 
On the contrary, the payments are made from one man to the relatives 
of the man whom he has killed or injured in the fray, and had both sides 
suffered exactly the same number of losses, the payments would still be 
made. We are probably right therefore in seeing in this exchange of 
tambu a ceremony which is calculated to do away with the anger of one 
man against another, and to bring them into harmony by a process which is 
closely similar in function to an exchange of gifts. 

In Buin the method of making payments is the same. For every 
man killed or wounded, and for every village plundered compensation is 
made.’”® There is some evidence that in other parts of Melanesia wergeld 
was not always paid in the form of shell “‘ money” or other valuables such 
as arm-shells or pigs, but that occasionally a human being was handed over. 
Brenchley makes the rather surprising statement that to stop a war in 
Efate the party desiring peace kills one of its own men and offers the body 
to the opposing force, who accept it or reject it “ according as the corpse 
is in a more or less tempting condition.”® From our knowledge of 
Melanesian customs this seems to be an unusual proceeding, and it may be 
doubted whether Brenchley’s evidence is wholly reliable. In the island of 
Uripiv, north-east Malekula, however, Somerville records that he was 
told of one peace-making at which pigs were not given, but the vanquished 
sent a small boy to the victors. Mr. Gillan, who gave him this information, 
concluded that the child was afterwards eaten, but it is at least possible, by 
analogy with other countries, that the boy was given to take the place 
of a man who had been killed, just as prisoners were sometimes adopted 
by their captors to replace the dead.* 


79R. Thurnwald, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. XXIII., Part 3, 
pp. 325-6. Unfortunately I have in.my notes only this brief reference to Thurnwald’s 
account, and owing to my inability to obtain a copy of this journal in Sydney I am not 
able to give further details. 

80 J. L. Brenchley, op. cit., p. 226. 

81 Jt is interesting in this connection that according to Lambert (op. cit., p. 34), after 
the attack and massacre of a French brig in New Caledonia, several of the Frenchmen 
were spared and adopted as children by the natives. 
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When the bitterness between two warring groups has been allayed 
by the receiving of compensation and sometimes by a mock fight, the 
second phase of the peace-making ceremonies is entered upon; that in 
which the two groups are definitely bound together. This is effected 
by eating together, dancing, the exchange of gifts and other recognised 
ways of creating unity in ceremonial manner; ways which are used for 
the same purpose on other solemn occasions such as the passage rites of 
initiation, marriage, and death. In San Cristoval, for instance, the parties 
take an oath of peace and usually a stone is set up to record it, after which 
pigs are killed and a feast is made. “ This feast and the setting up of the 
stone of the oath make the peace (magu) secure.” In Buin® and among 
the people of the north-east coast of the Gazelle Peninsula™ the peace is 
ratified by the ceremonial chewing of betel nut by the two parties, though 
in the latter district, if the war had been of long duration, a great feast was 
also held at which the intermediaries who had brought about the peace 
were well rewarded for their pains. In Erromanga the party which 
was attacked will invite the aggressors, sometimes sending to them a 
number of the sacred navel/a stones as a guarantee of good faith. If their 
opponents are willing to make peace the invitation is accepted and a feast 
is given by the family of the man whose actions had originally led to the 
attack.*® Whether a return feast was given at a later date by the other side 
is not mentioned. In general, in Erromanga every feast, on whatever 
occasion, is reciprocated by a return feast and it seems probable therefore 
that this is also true of a peace-making feast.*°® What appears to be a rather 
interesting peace-making rite is recorded by Macfarlane from Mare of the 
Loyalties, but unfortunately his account is not very full and the significance 
of the ceremonial is not altogether clear. After a war the vanquished 
patty gives certain valuables to the victors in acknowledgment of defeat. 
These gifts are a necessary guarantee of peace on the part of the conquered 
if presented and on the part of the conquerors if accepted. The word 
huthe is used to indicate such a presentation. Further, he says that on one 
occasion “the tribes... came down ... to Auth, and according 
to custom could not return to their lands until taken back by the victors.” 


82 C. E. Fox, op. cit., pp. 312-3. 

83 R. Thurnwald, Zeit. f. vergleich. Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. XXIII, Part 3, p. 326. 
84R. Parkinson, op. cit., pp. 58, 127. 

85 C. B. Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 149-50. 86 jbid., p. 181. 

8? Macfarlane, The Story of the Lifu Mission, p. 303. 
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PRIMITIVE INTERNATIONAL LAW 

It is usually held by the authors of legal text-books, that international 
law has developed in relatively recent times, and is characteristic of those 
peoples, such as the Europeans, who have a highly complex culture. 
Among primitive and barbarous communities it was believed to be 
unknown. If, however, two or more groups of people live near to each 
other, and are brought into contact with each other, it is inevitable that 
some customary laws must exist which shall regulate their behaviour 
towards one another. There will of necessity be a certain antagonism 
between them, not necessarily because of economic reasons, but because 
the very consciousness of their own internal unity and desire to preserve 
this will lead them to oppose each other. Wherever there is solidarity 
within the group, members of that group distinguish between fellow 
members and “strangers.” This opposition will from time to time 
express itself in acts of hostility, and war will ensue. If these two com- 
munities are to preserve their existence, fighting must be kept within 
certain bounds, else both will run the risk of exhaustion and even annihila- 
tion at the hands of the other. Sometimes the need for regulating 
hostilities is intensified by an economic interdependence of the two parties 
involved.** We need not therefore feel surprised when we find, as I 
trust I have shown we do find, a rudimentary form of international law 
among such simple agriculturists as the people of the West Pacific. The 
culture of any people is their adaptation to their environment in its 
multifarious aspects. The rules regulating the hostilities of two neigh- 
bouring peoples are but a part of this general adaptation, by which they 
are enabled to live side by side without losing their own individuality. 
Where the social structure of the communities concerned is simple, the 
rules regulating the relations of these communities is correspondingly 
simple ; the more complex their structure and the greater the number of 
communities involved, the more complex are these rules. Thus between 
the international laws of Europe and those of Melanesia, there is no differ- 
ence in kind, but only in complexity ; the functions of both are the same. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF WAR 
It may be questioned, however, whether a more satisfactory method of 
adjusting the relations of neighbouring communities to each other would 
88 cf. G. Landtman, op. cit., pp. 215-6. 
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32 WARFARE IN MELANESIA 
not be the prohibition of war, of that expression of antagonism which 
they feel towards each other. This gives rise to the problem of the 
functions of war. I have already put forward the thesis that one of the 
important functions of war is to increase the social solidarity of the 
opposing communities. In this relation let us first consider hostilities 
between groups of people who are normally friendly ; between different 
clans in the same tribe, or different villages within the same district. Each 
individual member of a tribe or district owes a double loyalty, first to his 
clan or village and second to the larger unit of which these form a part. 
These loyalties do not necessarily conflict, but events may occur which 
make them do so. An individual may violate the customary rules of 
conduct ; a man belonging to one clan may, for instance, commit adultery 
with the wife of a man of another clan. The loyalty of his fellow clansmen 
to the community as a whole demands that they look askance at him ; 
their loyalty to him as a member'of their clan demands that they put 
themselves for his sake in opposition to the rest of the community. The 
social structure of Melanesia is for the most part one in which the clan 
is all-important, a man’s loyalty to his clan must outweigh other loyalties 
and the recognized practice of clansmen joining in in defence of a fellow 
member serves to reaffirm and thereby strengthen the bonds which 
exist between them. At the same time, in order that such conflicts, while 
strengthening the clan, may not prove disruptive to the larger unit, these 
are regulated and controlled and no acts of vindictive hostility such as 
cannibalism are permitted. The wider unity is never wholly lost sight of, 
while the strength of the bonds of kinship is intensified. 

When we consider conflicts between people who are normally 
hostile, the unifying force of war becomes more apparent. The men are 
made conscious that they are fighting for their tribe or district. This is 
effected in part by the ritual preliminaries to war. Before going forth 
upon a military expedition ceremonies are performed over the warriors, 
usually by the war magician or war leader of the group. Other rites 
may be performed by individual men to ensure that they shall be strong 
and sure of aim, but these are only supplementary and of relatively little 
importance. The “ official” war ceremonies are essential, and have the 
effect, as do all ceremonies performed in unison, of making all the fighting 
men conscious of their common interest in a single enterprise. Nor are 
those who are left behind permitted to take up a passive attitude towards 
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the expedition. For them there are tabus to be observed, often of a 
stringent nature, and thus the whole community, combatant and non- 
combatant, is united. Added to the force of these ritual preparations 
for war is the sense of a common danger which, until it becomes so 
excessive as to create panic, has always and among all peoples the 
power to submerge individual antagonisms and unite men. If the 
expedition is successful then this fear is replaced by a sense of social 
well-being that creates amity within the group ; but even those who have 
been defeated will, through their common action in a common danger, 
have benefitted to some extent, unless the damage inflicted upon them has 
been very severe, and, as we have seen, their loss in men and prestige is 
in part made good at the rites of peace-making. In the olden days, 
before the white man introduced fire-arms into Melanesia, the evidence 
shows that the mortality arising from wars of whatever kind, was not 
great. With the coming of the gun the number of casualties increased 
considerably, and war became thereby a disintegrating rather than a uni- 
fying force. 

In earlier times, the very fact of fighting, therefore, the mere display 
of hostility, rendered the people of a group more aware of themselves 
as members one of another. But wars were not undertaken without some 
cause, such as murder by physical or by magical means, insult to an 
important person, damage to the gardens, etc. They were, in fact, entered 
upon when the community had in some way suffered and needed some 
other people on whom to vent its anger for the injury which it had 
received. The expression of this anger, in fighting, relieved it ; the dis- 
comfort and irritation which was disquieting the community was brought 
to an end, and thus a sense of well-being was restored. 

We see now, that war serves the double purpose of enabling a people 
to give expression to anger caused by a disturbance of the internal harmony, 
and of strengthening or reaffirming the ties which hold them together. 
Further, it is a means whereby a community can express itself as a unit and 
emphasize its distinction from all other units. For this reason such 
apparently meaningless displays of force as those described by Cheyne 
in the Loyalty Islands, or by Parkinson in New Britain, were socially 
important and helped to preserve a vigorous society. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 
By A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


PART I 


GINCE Fison and Howitt published in 1880 their Kamilaroi and 

Kurnai, the social organization of the aboriginal tribes of Australia 
has received a great deal of attention from anthropologists, and the 
literature on the subject is now very extensive. That literature has 
given currency to a number of misconceptions. The present paper 
is an attempt to indicate as concisely as possible what that organization 
really is, and to give a summary of the existing knowledge about it. 
It is intended to serve as an introduction to new researches which are 
now in progress, and the results of which will be published in due 
course. 

There are many different forms of social organization in Australia, 
but it will appear, I think, that they can all be regarded as different varieties 
of a single general type. The easiest way to give a descriptive account 
is therefore to describe the general type first and then go on to describe, 
and as far as possible classify, the different varieties. That is the pro- 
cedure that will be followed here. 

The basic elements of social structure in Australia are (1) the family, 
i.¢., the group formed by a man and his wife and their children, and 
(2) the horde, a small group owning and occupying a definite territory 
or hunting ground. Together with these there is, of course, a grouping 
for social purposes on the basis of sex and age. It is on the basis of the 
family and the horde that the somewhat complex kinship organizations 
of Australia are built. 

It is not easy to give a precise and accurate account of the local 
organization of Australia. In the first place there are many difficulties 
in the way of a study of the local organization amongst the natives 
themselves, which can only be overcome with unlimited patience and 
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ample time, and the use of a strict method of enquiry such as that afforded 
by the collection of genealogies. Those difficulties are greatly increased 
when the country has been occupied for some time by the white man, 
for the local organization is the first part of the social system to be 
destroyed by the advent of the European and the expropriation of the 
native owners of the land. 

What accounts we have of the Australian local organization are 
therefore mostly unsatisfactory as being based on incomplete observation. 
Moreover most of them are so lacking in precision as to be almost useless. 
This is partly due to the fact that the writers have not made sufficiently 
searching investigations, and partly to the use of vague or confused 
terminology, such terms as “ tribe,” “ family,” etc., being used without 
exact definition. 

It is not easy to reconcile the many different statements that can be 
found in the literature on Australia, and it is impossible to undertake 
here a critical examination of those statements. It must therefore suffice 
here to make the bald statement that a careful comparison of them in the 
light of the results of the latest research leads to the conclusion that the 
important local group throughout Australia is what will here be spoken 
of as the horde. ‘The horde is a small group of persons owning a certain 
area of territory, the boundaries of which are known, and possessing 
in common proprietary rights over the land and its products—mineral, 
vegetable and animal. It is the primary land-owning or land-holding 
group. Membership of a horde is determined in the first place by descent, 
children belonging to the horde of their father. There is normally, 
in the tribes about which we have adequate information, no provision 
by which a man could leave his own horde and be ‘adopted’ or ‘natural- 
ized’ in another. Therefore, as a normal thing, male members enter 
the horde by birth and remain in it till death. In many regions the 
horde is exogamous. But even where there is not a strict rule against 
marriage within the horde, the great majority of marriages are outside 
the horde. The woman, at marriage, leaves her horde and joins that 
of her husband. 

The horde, therefore, as an existing group at any moment, consists 
of (1) male members of all ages whose fathers and fathers’ fathers belonged 
to the horde, (2) unmarried girls who are the sisters or daughters or son’s 
daughters of the male members, (3) married women, all of whom, in some 
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regions, and most of whom, in others, belonged originally to other 
hordes, and have become attached to the horde by marriage. 

It may be added that normally throughout Australia each horde is 
independent and autonomous, managing its own affairs and acting as a 
unit in its relations with other hordes. 

Throughout Australia hordes are grouped into larger local or 
territorial units, which will be spoken of as ¢ribes. The primary mark 
of a tribe is that it consists of persons speaking one’ language, or dialects 
of one language. Its unity is primarily linguistic. The name of the 
tribe and the name of its language are normally the same. So that the 
easiest way to ascertain to what tribe an individual belongs is usually 
to ask him what language h~ speaks. In addition to this unity that 
comes from a common language there is also a unity of custom throughout 
the tribe. 

It is often difficult, however, to say whether a particular recognized 
local group is a tribe, or a subdivision of a tribe, or whether another 
group is a tribe or a larger unit consisting of a number of related tribes. 
Thus within what might be regarded as a large tribé-there may be differ- 
ences of dialect (and differences of custom) in different parts, so that 
it is divided into sub-tribes. Again, adjoining tribes frequently resemble 
one another in language and custom. It is therefore sometimes difficult 
to decide whether we are dealing with a tribe subdivided into sub-tribes 
or with a group of related tribes. 

So far as Australia is concerned, therefore, we have to define a 
tribe as a body of persons having a certain homogeneity of language 
and custom sufficient to permit them to be recognized as a group, and 
to demarcate them as distinct from other and neighbouring groups. 

A tribe is commonly spoken of as possessing a certain territory, 
and is regarded as a land-holding group. So far as Australia is con- 
cerned, this is not-quite accurate. It is true that each tribe may be 
regarded as occupying a territory, but this is only because it consists of a 
certain number of hordes, each of which has its territory. The territory 
of the tribe is the total of the territories of its component hordes. More- 
over, in some instances at least, the boundary between one tribe and 
another may be indeterminate. Thus in Western Australia a horde 
lying on the boundary of the Ngaluma and Kariera tribes was declared 
to me to be “ half Ngaluma, half Kariera,” i.e, belonging properly to 
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neither of the two tribes. Similar instances of hordes which occupy 
an indeterminate position between two adjoining tribes of similar language 
and custom occur elsewhere in Australia. 

A tribe is also sometimes spoken of as a body of kindred. It will 
be shown later that the kinship organization of Australia spreads over 
the tribal boundaries. A man may have as many kin in another tribe 
or in other tribes as he has in his own. It is therefore impossible to 
define the tribe in terms of kinship. 

The Australian tribe has usually, if not always, no political unity. 
There is no central authority for the tribe as a whole, nor does the tribe 
act as a unit in warfare. The political unit, if it can be properly called 
such, and normally the war-making unit, is the horde. A number of 
hordes may unite together in warfare, but they fight as independent 
allies. 

We see, therefore, that the tribe in Australia consists essentially of 
a number of neighbouring hordes, which are united by the possession 
of a common language and common customs. The group is often an 
indeterminate one because it is difficult to say exactly where one language 
ends and another begins. 

Most of the tribes of Australia have some sort of division into two, 
four, or eight parts, which, since they were supposed to regulate marriage, 
have been called “‘ marriage classes.” This name is for several reasons 
unsuitable. In sociology it is convenient to reserve the term “class” 
as a technical term for social groups marked off from one another by 
differences of rank or occupation. It will be shown that it is somewhat 
misleading to call the divisions marriage divisions or exogamic divisions. 
Further, the four divisions of such a tribe as the Mara are of quite a 
different character and constitution from the four divisions of the 
Kamilaroi or the Kariera, yet both are commonly spoken of as classes. 
I shall therefore avoid the term “ class,” and shall attempt to substitute 
a more systematic terminology. 

Where there are two divisions I shall speak of moieties. In both 
western and eastern Australia there are tribes that have a division into 
matrilineal moieties. Thus in the neighbourhood of Perth the tribe 
was divided into two parts called Manitjmat and Wardangmat after the 
crow (wardang) and the white cockatoo (manitj). A man of one division 
(moiety) had to take his wife from the other. The children belonged 
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to the moiety of the mother. Other tribes had a division into patri- 
lineal moieties. Thus in Central Victoria the natives were divided into 
moieties named after the eaglehawk and the crow. A man of the 
eaglehawk moiety might only marry a crow woman, and the children 
would be eaglehawk like the father. 

A large number of tribes have a division into four parts, which will 
be spoken of throughout this essay as sections.' Thus in the Kariera 
tribe the four sections are named Banaka, Burung, Karimera and Palyeri. 
A man of one section may only marry a woman of one other particular 
section. Thus a Banaka man may only marry a Burung woman. The 
children belong to a section different from that of either the father or 
the mother. The children of a Banaka man and a Burung »woman are 
Palyeri, and they in their turn may only marry with Karimera. It is 
convenient to represent the system of marriage and descent by means 
of a diagram. 

= 
Karimera = Palyeri 
The sign = connects the two sections that intermarry ; the arrow sign 


- connects the section of a mother with that of her child. Substituting 


letters for the specific names we have as the general scheme for the four 
section system— 
C _D 


Reading off the rules from this diagram* we have— 


A marries b, children are D and d 
C d, B b 
D c, ” A a 


I propose to speak of the two sections that intermarry as forming a pair. 
The two pairs are therefore AB, CD. The sections that contain father and 
child I shall speak of as a couple. ‘The two couples are therefore AD 
and BC. If a man belongs to one section his children belong to the 
other section of his own couple. The children of Banaka men are 
always Palyeri. 


1 The term has been criticized, but I have failed to find a better. 
2In this and similar tables the capital letters stand for males and the lower case 
letters for females. 
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It will be readily seen that this system of four sections involves a 
division of the society into two matrilineal moieties and also a cross 
division into two patrilineal moieties. Thus in the diagram the sections 
A and D (Banaka and Palyeri) constitute one patrilineal moiety, and 
B and C (Burung and Karimera) the other. While A and C constitute 
one matrilineal moiety and B and D the other. In many of the tribes 
of eastern Australia there are names for the matrilineal moieties in 
addition to the names for the sections. It is important to remember 
that the moieties exist in every section system whether they are named 
or not. 


A still more complex system is that in which the tribe has eight » 


subdivisions. These will be called subsections, since they can be shown 
to be subdivisions of the sections of the four-section system. The 
following diagram shows the rules of marriage and descent in the system 
of eight subsections : 


B 


2 


The sign = connects two intermarrying subsections. I shall speak 


of two such together as an intermarrying pair or simply a pair. The 
lines at the side connect the sub-section of a woman with that of her 


child, the arrow indicating the direction in which the line is to be fol- 
lowed. Thus, reading the diagram we have 
A? marries b! and the children are D* and d? 


D 2 c?2 A 1 ai 


I shall speak of the subsection of a father and the subsection of his 
child as together forming a couple of subsections. Thus the couples are 
A? D?, A? C1, B? C*. Ifa man belongs to one subsection his 
child belongs to the other subsection of the same couple. 
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It will also be convenient to use the term cycle to denote the four 
subsections that constitute a matrilineal moiety. A* C1! A* C? form one 
cycle. Thus if a woman is a' her daughter is c!, her daughter’s daughter 
is a*, her daughter’s daughter’s daughter is c*, and her daughter’s 
daughter’s daughter’s daughter is a' like herself. The two cycles are 


This system of eight subsections extends over a large area, including the 
greater part of the Northern Territory and part of Western Australia. 

There are a few tribes in the region of the Gulf of Carpentaria which 
really have a system of subsections, but instead of having names for the 
eight subsections have only names for four divisions, each of which 
consists of a patrilineal couple of subsections. The subsections exist 
but are not named. If we consider the diagram of the subsection system 
we have one division P corresponding to A? and D? together, Q including 
A?* and D?, R including B* and C?, and S including B? and C*. The 
rules of marriage and descent can be presented in diagrammatic form 
as follows : 

pa 


a 

An example of this system is that of the Mara tribe, where the four 


divisions are named Murungun, Mumbali, Purdal and Kuial. Arranged 
in the form of the diagram— 


Il 


Murungun a = Purdal 8 
Mumbali 4 = Kuial 8 
Purdal y = Mumbali 3 
Kuial y = Murungun 6 


Murungun and Mumbali together form a patrilineal moiety named 
Muluri, and Purdal and Kuial constitute the other moiety named Umbana. 
Since each of these named couples of subsections forms a half of a moiety 
it will be convenient to refer to them as semi-moieties. 
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That the eight subsections really exist in this system, although they 
are not named, can be demonstrated by examining the arrangement of 
marriage. Murungun men may marry either Purdal or Kuial women. 
Their sons divide into two groups, Murungun « who are the children of 
Kuial mothers, and Murungun 6 who are the children of Purdal mothers. 
The marriage rule is that a man may not marry a woman of the same 
semi-moiety as his mother. Those of the first group, Murungun a, 
sons of Kuial women, may only marry Purdal, and those of the second 
group, Murungun 5, may only marry Kuial. It can be shown that 
in this way each of the four semi-moieties consists of two groups which 
are exactly equivalent to the subsections of other tribes. Spencer and 
Gillen have demonstrated this also, by showing the relations with respect 
to kinship and marriage between the tribes with the Mara system and 
those with eight named subsections. 

What at first sight seems a quite anomalous system is found in 
Western Australia, in the neighbourhood of Southern Cross. Here 
there are two divisions, named Birangumat and Djuamat, with a rule 
that a man may only marry a woman of his own division, and the children 
must belong to the other division. This is really a modification of the 
system of four sections. ‘The sections exist but are not named. Each 
of the named divisions is equivalent to one intermarrying pair of sections. 
‘The system may therefore be represented thus : 


(2 Birangumat = (B) Birangumat 
(C) Dyjuamat = (D) Djuamat ) 
There are a few scattered areas in Australia in which there are no 


divisions of the kinds described above. 


With reference to these named divisions we can therefore classify 
Australian tribes into seven groups : 


With two matrilineal exogamous moieties. 


2. With two patrilineal moieties. 

3. With four sections— 
(a) with named matrilineal moieties. 
(¢) without named moieties. 

4. With eight subsections. 


5. With four named patrilineal semi-moieties. 
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6. With two endogamous alternating divisions (named pairs 
of sections). 
7. Without named divisions. 

The accompanying map shows the distribution of these as at present 
known. 

A closer examination of these divisions reveals that they are composed 
of persons who are or who regard themselves as being related to each 
other by certain family relationships, and it appears that the named 
divisions—moieties, sections, subsections, etc.—are in each instance 
part of a larger whole, which will here be spoken of as the kinship 
system of the tribe. To discover what is the nature and function of the 
named divisions in any instance it is necessary to study the whole kinship 
system. 

By kinship is here meant genealogical relationship recognized and 
made the basis of the regulation of social relations between individuals. 
Genealogical relationships are those set up by the fact that two 
individuals belong to the same family. 

In Western civilization we normally think of genealogical aren 
ships in terms of what are commonly called biological, but may perhaps 
better be called physiological relationships. There is an obvious physio- 
logical relationship between a woman and the child to which she gives 


-birth. For us there is also a physiological relationship between a child 


and the man who is the genitor. The first of these is recognized by the 
Australian native, but the second is not recognized. In some tribes 
it seems to be denied that there is any physiological relationship between 
genitor and offspring. Even if in any tribes it is definitely recognized 
it is normally, or probably universally, treated as of no importance. 

In modern English the word ‘father’ is ambiguous. It may be 
used as equivalent sometimes to Latin genitor, sometimes to Latin pater. 
Thus we speak of the ‘ father’ of an illegitimate child. Such a child 
necessarily has a genitor but has no. pater. On the other hand, when a 
child is adopted the male parent is his ‘ father,’ i.e., pater but not genitor. 

In Australia fatherhood is a purely social thing. Pater est quem 
nuptiae demonstrant. ‘The father and mother of a child are the man and 
woman who, being husband and wife, i.¢., living together in a union 
recognized by other members of the tribe, look after that child during 
infancy. Normally, of course, the mother is the woman who gives 
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birth to the child, but even this is not essential as adoption may give 
a child a second mother who may completely replace the first. 

Thus the existence of the family in Australia as elsewhere, involves 
three kinds of individual relationships (1) that of parents and children, 
(2) that of children of the same parent or parents (siblings), (3) that of 
parents of the same children (husband and wife). These are what may be 
called r¢lationships of the first order. But every person who lives to 
adult years normally belongs to two families, to one as child and sibling, 
and to another as parent and spouse, and it is this fact that gives rise to 
relationships of the second, third and following orders, to the whole 
system of traceable genealogical relationships. 

This system of genealogical relationships is not itself a kinship 
system, but it affords the basis on which the kinship system is built. 
Kinship systems vary in different forms of social organization all over 
the world in respect of three characters ; (1) the extent to which genealog- 
ical relationships are recognized for social purposes, (2) the way in which 
relatives are classified and grouped, (3) the particular customs by which 
the behaviour of relatives, as so recognized, classified and grouped, is 
regulated in their dealings with each other. 

In Australia we have an example of a society in which the very 
widest possible recognition is given to genealogical relationships. In a 
tribe that has not been affected by white intrusion, it is easy to collect 
full pedigrees for the whole tribe. Further, these genealogical relation- 
ships are made, in Australia, the basis of an extensive and highly organized 
system of reciprocal obligations. While amongst ourselves the question 
of genealogical relationship only affects our relations to a few individuals, 
our nearest relatives, in native Australian society it regulates more or 
less definitely the behaviour of an individual to every person with whom 
he has any social dealings whatever. 

In order to study the way in which kin are classified in any tribe it is 
essential to study the terms used to denote relatives, for it is by means of 
those terms that the classification is carried out. The study of kinship 
terminology, tedious as it may sometimes seem, is the only way to any 
real understanding of Australian social organization.® 


3 For the sociologist the terminology of kinship is of little or no interest in itself. 
Its study is only a means, though a necessary means, to the investigation of the kinship 
system as an element of social structure regulating the social relations (moral, economic, 
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Every Australian tribe about which we have information has a 
classificatory system of kinship terminology. ‘That is to say, collateral 
and lineal relatives are grouped together into a certain number of classes 
and a single term is applied to all the relatives of one class. The basic 
principle of the classification is that a man is always classed with his brother 
and a woman with her sister. If I apply a given term of relationship 
to a man, I apply the same term to his brother. Thus I call my father’s 
brother by the same term that I apply to my father, and similarly, I call 
my mother’s sister ‘mother.’ The consequential relationships are 
followed out. The children of any man I call ‘ father’ or of any woman 
I call ‘ mother’ are my ‘ brothers’ and ‘ sisters."* The children of any 
man I call ‘ brother,’ if I am a male, call me ‘ father,’ and I call them 
‘son’ and ‘ daughter.’ This first principle may be called the principle 
of the equivalence of brothers. It is the one essential principle of what 
are known as ‘ classificatory’ systems of terminology. 

The second principle applied in Australian systems of terminology 
is one which brings relatives by marriage within the classes of con- 
sanguineal relatives. Thus the wife of any man I call ‘father’ is my 
‘mother,’ and inversely the husband of any woman I call ‘ mother’ is 
my ‘father.’ Similarly my father’s father’s brother’s wife is classed with 
my father’s mother and denoted by the same term. 

The third important principle in Australian systems is what can be 
called the non-limitation of range. In many classificatory systems the 
principle of the equivalence of brothers is applied only over a certain 
limited range. The range may be determined, for instance, by a clan. 
In Australia the recognition and classification of relationships is usually 
extended without any limit, to embrace the whole society. In a typical 
Australian tribe it is found that a man can define his relation to every 
person with whom he has any social dealings whatever, whether of his 


etc.) of individuals to one another. Some ethnologists neglect to record the kinship 
terminology of the peoples they study. Many record a list of terms with their 
application and do nothing more. Such lists are of comparatively little value. The 
way in which relatives are classified for social purposes, although this is correlated with 
the terminology, cannot be inferred with any certainty, and in any detail, from that 
terminology. It needs to be observed. 


4 When a term of relationship is placed within inverted commas as ‘ father,’ it is 
used not as denoting an individual relationship, but as the simple equivalent of a classi- 
ficatory term of the native language. Thus ‘ father’ means any man to whom a native 
applies the same term of relationship that he does to his own father. 
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own or of another tribe, by means of the terms of relationship. In other 
words, it is impossible for an Australian native to have anything whatever 
to do with any one who is not his relative, of one kind or another, near or 
distant. 

Every term in an Australian system of terminology may be regarded as 
having a primary meaning. Thus in the Kariera tribe, although a man 
applies the term mama to a great number of men, if you ask him “‘ Who is 
your mama?’ he will reply by naming his own father. Similarly with 
other terms. Within the class of persons denoted by one kinship term, 
the individual distinguishes degrees of nearness or distance. In Western 
Australia the natives express this difference in English by using the terms 
‘close-up’ and ‘ far-away.’ A man distinguishes between his close-up 
and his far-away ‘ fathers,’ ‘ brothers,’ ‘ mother’s brothers,’ etc. These 
distinctions of degrees within a class are of the utmost importance in the 
classification of relatives for social purposes. 

The classification of kin by means of the terminology is the basis 
on which the behaviour of one person to another in Australian society is 
regulated. The principle that applies here is that there is a certain 
uniformity in behaviour towards all relatives of one kind, #.¢., who are 
denoted by one term. In some instances the uniformity is considerable. 
Thus in the Kariera tribe a man must carefully avoid having any direct 
social dealings with any woman he calls ‘oa, this being the term he applies 
in the first instance to his own father’s sister and his own mother’s brother’s 
wife. In other instances the uniformity is modified by the distinction of 
near and distant relatives of one kind. Thus in the Kariera tribe again 
there is a certain pattern of behaviour to which an individual is expected 
to conform in his relations with his ‘ father.’ He would behave in this 
way not only to his own father, but also to his close-up ‘ father,’ i.¢., 
his father’s brother. For a distant or far-away ‘ father,’ although there 
would be something of the attitude towards his own father in his behaviour 
to him, the distance makes the relationship a much less intimate one. 
The behaviour to a distant ‘ father’ is a pale reflection of that towards 
the actual father. . However, even so, there would be a marked difference 
in the behaviour of a man to a distant ‘ father’ and to a distant ‘ mother’s 
brother.’ 

We may say, then, that in general there is a certain pattern of behaviour 
for each kind of relative, to which an individual is expected to conform in 
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his dealings with any relative of that kind, subject to important modifica- 
tions according as the relationship is near or distant. For some relation- 
ships this pattern is definite and well organized, for others it is vague and 
comparatively less important. 

The kinship system, as it regulates the whole of social life, regulates 
marriage. In normal Australian systems since an individual is related 
to every person he meets it follows that he must necessarily marry a 
relative, and therefore the regulation of marriage takes the form of 
requiring an individual to marry only persons who stand to him or her 
in some specific relationship. 

While kinship systems all over Australia are similar in many import- 
ant respects, yet in other respects there are many variations. Any 
systematic description of these variations necessarily requires some sort of 
classification. The only method of classification that is at present possible 
is to select certain norms and then exaruine the relation of each particular 
system to these norms. ‘This is the procedure that will be followed 
here. For the present it will suffice to establish two such norms, and 
for this purpose I shall use the system of the Kariera tribe of Western 
Australia and that of the Aranda tribe of Central Australia.® 

The Kariera kinship system is based on and implies the existence of 
the form of marriage known as cross-cousin marriage. There are really 
three forms of the cross-cousin marriage which might be called respec- 
tively bilateral, matrilateral and patrilateral. In the first a man is per- 
mitted or expected to marry either his ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter’ or his 
‘father’s sister’s daughter.’ In the second he is permitted to marry his 
‘mother’s brother’s daughter,’ but not his ‘ father’s sister’s daughter.’ 
In the third he may marry his ‘ father’s sister’s daughter’ but not his 
‘mother’s brother’s daughter.’ The marriage on which the Kariera 
system is based is the first mentioned of these three. 


5 The selection of these two tribes is not made haphazard. The discovery of the 
Kariera system by myself in 1911 was the result of a definite search, on a surmise, made 
before visiting Australia, but after a careful study of Australian data in 1909, that some 
such system might very well exist and that Western Australia would be a reasonable place 
in which to look for it. I first used these two systems as norms in a short note published 
in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1913, using them to define what I 
called kinship systems of Type I (Kariera) and Type II (Aranda). I now find it is not 
very satisfactory to continue this classification into numbered types, but further experience 
in dealing with Australian data has confirmed me in my choice of these two systems as 
norms with which to compare others. 
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In the Kariera system all relatives are divided into generations, and 

in each generation the relatives are divided into two classes of males and 
two classes of females, with further distinctions in some of these classes 

(e.g., of brothers) between older and younger relatives. Thus in the 

second ascending generation the grandparents and their brothers and 

sisters, and all other relatives are divided into the following four kinds :— 

1. Father’s father; with his brothers, husbands of the father’s 
mother’s sisters, and the brothers of the mother’s mother. 

2. Father’s mother; with-her. sisters, wives of the father’s father’s 
brothers, and sisters of the mother’s father. 

3. Mother’s father; with his brothers, husbands of the mother’s 
mother’s sisters, and brothers of the father’s mother. 

4. Mother’s mother ; with her sisters, wives of the mother’s father’s 
brothers, and sisters of the father’s father. 

Each of these groups of relatives is denoted by one term of relationship. 

It should be noted that the mother’s mother’s brother is classed with the 

father’s father, and the father’s mother’s brother with the mother’s father. 

| This is a determining feature of the type. 

The terms for grandparents are used reciprocally for grandchildren. 
That is to say, my father’s father applies to me (his son’s son) the same 
term of relationship that I apply to him, and similarly with other grand- 
parents. In other words, I classify together and include under one 
term my father’s father and my son’s son. This is another important 
feature of the system. 

In the first ascending (parents’) generation a man distinguishes 
four kinds of telatives. 

‘Father’ including own father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s 
husband, father’s father’s brother’s son, mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son, etc. 

‘Mother’ including own mother, mother’s sister, father’s brother’s 
wife, mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter, etc. 

‘ Mother’s brother’ including the brother of any woman called ‘ mother’ 
and the husband of the sister of any man called ‘ father.’ 

‘Father’s sister’ including the sister of any man called ‘ father’ 
and the wife of any man called ‘ mother’s brother.’ 

In his own generation a man has distinct terms for older and younger 
brothers and for older and younger sisters, the actual relation in age 
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to himself being the determining factor in the use of the terms. He 
has names for male cross-cousins and for female cross-cousins. All 
persons of his own generation fall into one or other of these classes of 
relatives. 


In the first descending (children’s) generation a man again distin- 
guishes only four kinds of relatives ‘ son,’ ‘ daughter,’ ‘ sister’s son’ and 
sister’s daughter.’ 


The chart on page 49 gives the scheme on which the relatives of 
a man are classified in the Kariera system. 


It will be seen that in the five generations there are twenty classes of 
relatives, two of which (brother and sister) are further subdivided on the 
basis of age within the generation. There are, however, only eighteen 
terms for these twenty-two kinds of relatives by reason of the terms for 
gtandparents being used reciprocally for grandchildren. 

The marriage rule of the Kariera system is very simple. A man 
may only marry a woman to whom he applies the same term of relation- 
ship that he does to his own mother’s brother’s daughter. If it is possible 
for him to marry the daughter of an actual brother of his own mother he 
normally does so, but of course this only happens in a limited number of 
instances. 


The Kariera also have the custom of sister-exchange. When a man 
marries a woman his sister frequently, or indeed normally, is given as 
wife to his wife’s brother. When this happens, if one man marries his 
own mother’s brother’s daughter then the other marries his own father’s 
sister’s daughter. As a result of this custom it sometimes happens that a 
man’s mother’s brother is married to his (é.¢., the man’s) father’s sister. 
The daughter, whom he may marry, is therefore at one and the same 
time his mother’s brother’s daughter and his father’s sister’s daughter. 

The important features of the Kariera system taken as a norm are :-— 

(1) the bilateral cross-cousin marriage with exchange of sisters. 

(2) the classification of all relatives in each generation into four 
classes, two male and two female (leaving aside the distinction 
of older and younger brothers and sisters) with the consequent 
classification of mother’s mother’s brother with father’s father 
and so on. , 

(3) the use of reciprocal terms between grandparent and grandchild. 
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KARIERA TYPE OF KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
Ego is Male, A 


I II 


FATHER’S FATHER = saitisil mother MOTHER'S FATHER = Mother’s mother 
A b | a 
D | c i | 


= Mother's brother’s MOTHER’S bROTHER’S = Sister 


daughter SON 
A b B a 
sd 
IN =Sister’s daughter IN = 


D | c 


SON’S SON Daughter's daughter DAUGHTER'S SON = Son’s daughter 
A b B a 


Explanation of the Chart 


The chart shows the various classes into which a man’s relatives are classified in a 
system of the Kariera type. The sign = connects husband and wife in each generation, 
and the descending line from that sign shows the children of any married pair. Thus it 
will be seen that a father’s father’s sister is classified with the mother’s mother and her 
children are therefore classified with mother and mother’s brother. Thus by means 
of the chart the classification of any relative, no matter how distant, can be immediatel 
discovered. The chart also shows in vertical columns the two patrilineal lines a 
descent (I and II), and under each relative the section to which that relative belongs 
in a four-section system is shown by the letters A, B, C, D, Ego in the chart being taken 
as belonging to section A. 
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When we turn to the Aranda we find a much more complicated 
system of classification of relatives. We may say roughly, as giving a 
clue to the relation of the two types, that where Kariera groups together 
a number of relatives into one class the Aranda system divides that group 
into two classes. 

Thus in the second ascending (grandparents’) generation while 
Kariera has two kinds of male relatives and two of female, Aranda has 
four of each. Kariera classes together mother’s mother’s brother with 
father’s father, but Aranda distinguishes them, making two distinct 
classes of relatives where Kariera has one. This may be seen from the 


following table : 


Kariera Aranda 
(* Father’s father’ (1) Father’s father and his brothers, 
father’s mother’s sisters’ husbands. 


* Mother’s mother’s Mother’s mother’s brothers, 
| brother (4) mother’s father’s sisters’ husbands. 


(* Father’s mother’ (2) Father’s mother, and her sisters, 
father’s father’s brothers’ wives. 


1. ‘Father’s father’ < 


2. * Father’s mother’ 


* Mother’s father’s Mother’s father’s sisters, mother’s 
sister’ (3) mother’s brothers’ wives. 
(* Mother’s fathey’ (3) Mother’s father and his brothers, 
mother’s mother’s sisters’ husbands. 
3. *Mother’s father’ < 
‘ Father’s mother’s Father’s mother’s brothers, father’s 
brother’ (2) father’s sisters’ husbands. 


Mother’s mother’ (4) Mother’s mother and her sisters, 
vig mother’s father’s brothers’ wives. 


‘ Father’s father’s Father’s father’s sisters, father’s 
| sister (1) mother’s brothers’ wives. 

But while Aranda distinguishes in the second ascending generation 
four kinds of male relatives and four kinds of female, it has not eight 
terms but only four. This is because the same term that is applied to 
a male relative is also applied to his sister. Thus the four terms of the 


4. ‘Mother’s mother’ < 


system apply as follows : 
1. Father’s father Father’s father’s sister. 
2. Father’s mother’s brother Father’s mother. 
3. Mother’s father Mother’s father’s sister. 
4. Mother’s mother’s brother Mother’s mother. 
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This, of course, gives quite a different alignment of relatives from the 
Kariera system. Kariera classifies father’s father with mother’s mother’s 
brother under one term and father’s father’s sister with mother’s mother 
under another. Aranda classifies father’s father and his sister under one 
term and mother’s mother and her brother under another. 

Since, in the Kariera system only two kinds of male relatives are 
recognized in the second ascending generation that system brings all 
collateral relatives into two lines of descent. As compared with this the 
Aranda system has four lines of descent. Counting descent through 
males these are the lines of (1) father’s father, to which Ego belongs, 
(z) father’s mother’s brother; (3) mother’s father, and (4) mother’s 
mother’s brother. 

In the first ascending s.:neration, in addition to ‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ 
‘mother’s brother’ and ‘ fa her’s sister,’ four other classes of relatives 
are distinguished, two male and two female. Thus the son and daughter 
of the mother’s mother’s brother are distinguished from the father and 
father’s sister with whom thcy are classified in the Kariera system. 

So also in the other generations the Aranda system has four kinds of 
male relatives and four kinds of female, where the Kariera has only two 
of each. The accompanying chart represents the scheme of the Aranda 
system. 

There are not, however, in the Aranda system, or in any system of the 
same type, forty terms of relationship used by males. The number is 
reduced first by the fact that the same terms are used for grandparents and 
for grandchildren, secondly by the use of the same term for certain male 
relatives and for their sisters, thirdly by the existence of certain self- 
reciprocal terms. In some systems which conform to this type the number 
of terms is further reduced by classifying together under one term a man 
and his son’s son or a woman and her brother’s son’s daughter. 

We have seen that the Kariera system is correlated with a particular 
form of marriage. The Aranda system also requires a special marriage 
tule, by which a man marries his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter or some relative who is classified with her and denoted by the 
same term of relationship. Amongst the women whom a man may 
marry there are none of his “rst cousins, four kinds of second cousins 
(mother’s mother’s brother’) daughter’s daughter, father’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter, fatier’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter, and 
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mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter), and certain of his third, 
fourth, etc., cousins. 

All the relatives whom a man may marry in the Aranda system are, 
of course, in the Kariera system classified with his mother’s brother’s 
daughter, and are therefore possible wives. The Aranda system divides 
the female relatives whom a man may marry in the Kariera system into 
two parts, from one of which he must now choose his wife while those of 
the other are forbidden to him. 

The easiest way to classify the kinship system of Australia is by 
reference to these two norms. In the Kariera type we have the bilateral 
cross-cousin marriage and the classification of all relatives into two 
lines of descent. In the Aranda system we have marriage with the 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, and the classification of 
relatives into four lines of descent. 

Systems of the Kariera type are found in a limited area in Western 
Australia from the Ninety-Mile Beach to the Fortescue River. It is 
possible that a system of the same type may have existed in the now 
extinct tribes at the head of the Murray River. Modifications of the 
Kariera type are found in Arnhem Land in Northern Australia. 

Systems of the Aranda type are very widespread, but there are, of 
course, variations in the different regions. Such are found in Western 
Australia (Mardudhunera, Talaindji, etc.), in a considerable area of central 
and northern Australia, including part of the Kimberley district, in South 
Australia east of Lake Eyre, in part of New South Wales, on the Murray 
River and in Western Victoria. These scattered regions from the West 
coast nearly to the East coast and from the extreme north-west to the 
south-east are probably parts of one continuous area over which systems of 
this type obtain. 

In the eastern parts of Australia are found some systems which will be 
referred to as belonging to the Kumbaingeri type. In these the classifica- 
tion of kindred is like that of the Kariera type into two lines of descent. 
A man marries the daughter of a man who is classified as ‘mother’s brother,’ 
but he may not marry the child of a near ‘ mother’s brother’ or of a near 
‘father’s sister.’ Systems of this type are found on the coast of New 
South Wales, and apparently in Western Queensland. 

The Wikmunkan type, found in the Cape York Peninsula, agrees with 
the Kariera in classifying relatives into two lines of descent, but has a 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES $3 
special marriage rule by which a man marries the daughter of his mother’s 
younger brother, but may not marry the daughter of his mother’s elder 
brother. 

In Western Australia at the Ninety-Mile Beach, there is a system 
based on or implying a marriage rule whereby a man marries his mother’s 
brother’s daughter, but may not marry his father’s sister’s daughter. This 
is the Karadjeri type. 

In the north-east of Arnhem Land the system is also based on this 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, but it has a much more complicated 
classification of relatives than the Karadjeri, involving the recognition of 
seven lines of descent. 

In South Australia, at the mouth of the Murray River, the system of 
the Yaralde and other tribes is related to the Aranda type by its classifica- 
tion of kin into four lines of descent, but has a marriage rule which simply 
prohibits marriage with near relatives on the basis of clan relationship. 

In the Western Kimberley District there is a system in the Ungarinyin 
tribe which has some similarity to the Yaralde system, and like it is also 
based on the recognition of four lines of descent. It permits marriage 
with the mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. 

In the north of Dampier Land, Western Kimberley, the system of the 
Nyul-Nyul is an aberrant type. 

Throughout a considerable part of the coastal area of north-west 
Australia the kinship systems are modified by the existence of a special 
form of marriage whereby a man marries his sister’s son’s daughter. 

We must now return to the named divisions described earlier, and 
consider their relation to the kinship system. When the divisions 
previously described—moieties, sections, sub-sections, etc.—are examined 
in relation to the kinship system, it is found that they consist of certain 
relatives grouped together. 

Let us first consider the example of the Kariera. This tribe has a 
system of four sections— 

A = B 

C D 
If we take a man of section A we find that his own section contains all 
the men he called ‘ brother,’ ‘ father’s father’ and ‘ son’s son,’ and no others. 
The section D contains all the men he calls ‘ father’ or ‘ son.’ Section C 
contains all his ‘ mother’s brothers’ and ‘ sister’s sons’ and section B 
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54 THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 
consists of the men he calls ‘ mother’s father,’ ‘ mother’s brother’s son’ 
and ‘ daughter’s son.” A female relative belongs, of course, to the same 
section as her brother. ‘Thus for a man of section A all his ‘ father’s 
sisters’ are in section D. 

The relations between the sections may be shown by a table of 
equivalences. 


Father’s father, brother, son’s son. 
A D 

A D 

— Mother’s father, mother’s brother’s son, 
APD C daughter’s son. 

— Mother’s brother, sister’s son. 

BA 


The following chart shows the distribution of relatives through the 
sections : 


Four Sections—Kariera Type® 
FATHER’S FATHER Mother’s mother MOTHER’S FATHER Father’s mother 


BROTHER Sister MOTHER’S Mother’s brother’s 
BROTHER’S SON daughter 
SON’S SON Son’s daughter DAUGHTER’S SON Daughter’s daughter 
Cc. D. 
MOTHER’S Mother FATHER Father’s sister 
BROTHER 
SISTER’S SON Sister’s daughter SON Daughter 


We have seen that a kinship system of the Kariera type groups all 
relatives into two lines of descent. Tracing descent through males only, 
the two lines are shown as follows : 


* Ego is A, and male. When Ego is female there is, of course, a different alignment of 
telatives in the sections. 
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I (A+ D) II (B+ C) 
Father’s father Mothet’s father 
Father Mother’s brother 
Brother Mothet’s brother’s son 
Son Sister’s son 
Son’s son Daughter’s son 
If we trace descent through females we get two different lines of descent : 
X (A+ C) Y (B + D) 
Father’s father (= mother’s Mother’s father (= father’s 
mother’s brother) mother’s brother) 
Mother’s brother Father 
Brother Mother’s brother’s son 
(= father’s sister’s son) 
Sister’s son Son 
Son’s son (= sister’s daughter’s Daughter’s son 
son) 


The patrilineal lines of descent (I and II) constitute a pair of patrilineal 
moieties. The matrilineal lines of descent (X and Y) constitute a pait of 
matrilineal moieties. The system of four sections is constituted by the 
crossing of patrilineal moieties and matrilineal moieties giving four 
divisions in all.’ 

The rules of marriage and descent of the four-section system in the 
Kariera tribe are now seen to be the immediate result of the more funda- 
mental rule that a man may only marry his ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter.’ 
If I belong to section A my ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter’ is in section B. 
r It should be noted that there are some women in that section whom I 
cannot marry, those I call ‘ father’s mother’ or ‘ daughter’s daughter’ 
being barred, even if their relationship to me is a very distant one, and 
they are near my own age. While my wife must be of section B, our 
children must belong to section D, and they i in turn marry my ‘ sister’s 
children,’ who are all in section C. 

Let us turn now to the Aranda. In the nothern part of the tribe there 
is a system of eight subsections. . 


7 The section A is constituted by all persons who are I and X, B by those who are 
II and Y, C by those who are IT and X, and D by those who are I and Y. 
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A? Pananka = Purula_ 
A* Knuraia = Ngala B? 
C Kamara = Paltara 
C* Mbitjana = Bangata D? 


Each of these subsections is found, on examination, to consist of groups of 
relatives. If any man of subsection A? is taken, it is found that all his 
male relatives are divided up amongst the eight subsections according 
to the accompanying chart. (Female relatives have been omitted.) 


Eight Subsections—Aranda Type 


Ego is A? 
At 
FATHER’S FATHER FATHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER 
BROTHER MOTHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER’S 
DAUGHTER’S SON 
SON’S SON SISTER’S SON’S SON 
A? B?: 


MOTHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER MOTHER’S FATHER 


MOTHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER’S SON 
SON’S SON 


SISTER’S DAUGHTER’S SON DAUGHTER’S SON — 
Dt 
FATHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER’S MOTHER’S MOTHER’S BROTHER’S 
SON SON 
SISTER’S SON MOT. BROTHER’S DAUGHTER’S 
Cs 
MOTHER’S BROTHER FATHER 
MOT. — BROTHER’S SON’S SON 


From this chart it is comparatively easy to follow out the rules of 
marriage and descent. IfIam A*I may only marry my ‘ mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter’ who is in B?. Our children will be D’*. 
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My son marries my ‘ mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’ in C*, and their 
children are in my own section A!. My daughter marries my ‘ mother’s 
brother’s son’s son’ and their children are B?. My sister marries my 
‘mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s son’ of B', and their children 
are 

In the southern part of the Aranda tribe there are not eight subsections, 

but only four sections. 

A Pananka Purula B 

C Kamara = Paltara D 
But as the kinship system is the same as in the northern part of the tribe, 
it follows that each of these four sections contains the relatives who are 
divided between two subsections in the north. Thus for a man of 
section A, his section contains the relatives of A? and A® in the preceding 
chart. Similarly section B contains B* and B? and so on. 

It is clear therefore that the four sections in the southern Aranda are 
constituted very differently from the four sections of the Kariera. In the 
Kariera tribe a man of section A marries from section B a woman who is 
his ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter.’ The relatives who are classified under 
this term amongst the Kariera are divided in the Aranda into two groups, 
‘mother’s brother’s daughter’? and ‘mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter,’ and when a man of section A marries into section 
B, it is a relative of the second kind that he must marry, and only one of 
that kind. 

An examination of the two charts (Kariera and Aranda) will show that 
in both the four-section system and the eight-subsection system the 
principle of classification rests on the bringing together into the same 
section or subsection of the father’s father and his son’s son. Thus I and 
my father’s father and my son’s son belong to the same section or sub- 
section. Similarly my mother’s brother’s son’s son belongs to the same 
section or subsection as my mother’s brother, and so on for every relative. 

We have seen (page 54) that in the Kariera system all relatives fall 
into two lines of descent, tracing kinship through males. In the Aranda 
system there are four patrilineal lines instead of the two of the Kariera. 
These are (1) Ego’s own line headed by the father’s father ; (2) the mother’s 
line descended from the mother’s father ; (3) that of the father’s mother’s 
brother, and (4) that of the mother’s mother’s brother. A man marries 
into his father’s mother’s brother’s line. It is in that line that his ‘mother’s 
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mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter’ falls, since his ‘ father’s mother’s 
brother’s son’ marries his ‘ mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter.’ Each 
patrilineal line consists of one couple of subsections. 


P (At +D‘) R (Bt + C) 
Father’s father ‘Father’s mother’s brother 
Father Father’s mother’s brother’s son 
Brother Father’s mother’s brother’s son’s son 

(= Mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
son) 
Son Sister’s son 
Son’s son Sister’s son’s son. 
Q + S (Bt + 

Mothet’s mother’s brother Mother’s father 
Mother’s mother’s brothet’s son Mother’s brother 
Mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son Mother’s brother’s son 
Mothet’s brother’s daughter’s son Mother’s brother’s son’s son 
Sister’s daughter’s son Daughter’s son 


It is these four patrilineal lines (P, Q, R, S), existing as absolute 
divisions of the tribe, that constitute the four named groups in the Mara 
and Anyula tribes, which I have called semi-moieties. 

The Aranda system of eight subsections, of course, involves the exist- 
ence of a pair of matrilineal moieties though they are unnamed. One 
moiety includes the subsection A?, A*, C1 and C?, and the other includes 
B1, B*, D* and D*. These have been referted to earlier in this paper 
as cycles. 

The above comparison of the Kariera and Aranda systems has, I 
hope, been sufficient to show (1) that the sections and subsections are 
part of the systematic classification of relatives, and can only be under- 
stood when they are considered as such, and (2) that two tribes may 
both have a system of four sections, even with the same names, and yet 
have very different kinship systems and very different reguiation of 
marriage. The information that a tribe has two, four or eight divisions 
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tells us very little about the social organization or the system of regulating 
marriage of that tribe. Thus we can find the same type of kinship system 
with the same method of regulating marriage (the Aranda system) in tribes 
with two moieties (Dieri), in tribes with four sections (Talaindji), in 
tribes with eight subsections (Waramanga), and in tribes with four named 
semi-moieties (Mara). On the other hand, of two adjoining tribes both 
with a system of four sections, as the Ngaluma and the Mardudhunera, 
one has a kinship system of the Kariera type while the other has a system 
of the Aranda type. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the relation between the kinship 
system and the local organization. We have seen that all over Austtalia 
the important local group is what is here called the horde, and that the 
latter, so far as its male members are concerned, is strictly patrilineal. 

In the Kariera tribe we find that all the men of any given horde belong 
to a single line of descent. My own horde contains only men who are 
‘ father’s father,’ ‘ father,’ ‘ brother,’ ‘ son,’ or ‘ son’s son’ to me. On the 
other hand all the men of my mother’s horde belong to the other line of 
descent. The persons belonging to a horde by birth all belong to the 
same patrilineal moiety. Moreover my own horde contains all my 
nearest relatives in the paternal line, my father’s own brothers, etc. And 
my mother’s horde contains all my nearest relatives through my mother. 

We can therefore say that in the Kariera tribe, connected with each 
horde there isa clan. I have defined a horde as consisting of all men born 
into the horde together with their wives and unmarried daughters. The 
clan connected with the horde consists of all persons born in the horde. 
The male members of the clan all remain in the horde from birth to death. 
The female members of the clan remain with the horde till they are 
married and then are transferred to other hordes.® 

This system of local clans is not confined to the Kariera tribe. We 
have very little information about the composition of the horde in the 
great majority of tribes, but evidence is accumulating that the system of 
patrilineal local clans was widespread in Australia, and may even be 


8 This distinction between the horde and the associated local clan is, I think, a very 
important one to make and to keep in mind. A horde changes its composition by the 
passing of women out of it and into it by marriage. At any given moment it consists 
of a body of people living together as a group of families. The clan has all its male 
members in one horde, but all its older female members are in other hordes. It changes 
its composition only by the birth and death of its members. 
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regarded as a normal, though not quite universal, feature of Australian 
social organization. 

In some parts of Australia there is found a system of matrilineal 
clans. The clan consists of a body of people who are or who regard 
themselves as being closely related through females. The clans are 
totemic, i.e., they are identified by being each named after or connected 
with some species of animal or plant. Children belong to the clan of the 
mother, and consequently the members of a clan are found scattered 
through the tribe. 

These matrilineal totemic clans can, of course, exist in the same tribe 
with a system of patrilineal local clans and there is evidence that in some 
tribes the two clan systems did co-exist. 

To complete this account of the social organization of Australia it 
is necessary to make a brief reference to the subject of totemism. 
Throughout Australia we find, with many local variations, a system of 
customs and beliefs by which there is set up a special system of relations 
between the society and the animals and plants and other natural objects 
that are important in the social life. Some of these customs and beliefs 
it is usual to include under the term ‘ totemism.’ 

In the strict and narrow sense of the term the ‘ social structure’ 
of a people consists of the system of formal grouping by which the social 
relations of individuals to one another are determined, i.¢., it is a grouping 
of human beings in relation to one another. But there is also a larger 
structure in which the society and external nature are brought together 
and a system of organised relations established, in myth and ritual, 
between human beings and natural species or phenomena. It is impossible 
to give any succinct account of this social structure in the wider sense 
as it appears in Australia, as this would require a systematic treatment 
of the ritual and mythology. There are, however, some aspects of it 
that need to be mentioned. 

One of the most important kinds of totemism (if it is to be called 
such) found in Australia is that constituted by the existence of what we 
may call, for lack of a better term, local totem centres. The essential 
basis of this is the existence of certain sacred spots each of which is 
associated with some natural species, and which is regarded as the ‘ home’ 
or “ life-centre’ of that species. Such a spot is what is meant by a ‘ totem 
centre.’ The totem centre is generally a natural feature, very frequently 
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a water-hole, sometimes a rock or a tree or clump of trees, occasionally an 
arrangement of stones that is obviously artificial but is not regarded as such 
by the natives. When the totem is a species of animal or plant, the totem 
centre is always a spot in the vicinity of which the species is abundant. 
The objects that are treated as totems in this way are the animals and 
plants that are used for food and for other purposes, other natural species 
such as mosquitoes, also rain, fire, hot weather, cold weather, winds, 
the rainbow-serpent, high-tide, babies, diseases, and occasionally artificial 
objects such as stone-axes, nets, etc. 

Normally, if not universally, there is an association between the 
totem centres and certain mythical beings who are believed to have existed 
at the beginning of the world, and who were responsible for the formation 
of the totem centres. 

Every totem centre lies, of course, in the territory of some horde, 
and there is therefore a special connection between the members of the 
horde and the totem. Usually each horde possesses a number of different 
totem centres, some of them more important than others. 

In its normal forms, therefore, this type of totemism is based on 

an association of four things. 


Mythical Beings In most of the tribes that 

(lolemic ancestor9 have this form of totemism there 

is a system of localised rites for 

the increase of natural species, 
wee 7 Sanit each local totem centre having its 
own rite, performed usually by 

Patrilineal é members of the clan or horde to 

Local Group which the totem centre belongs. 


It is convenient to denote these 
rites by the term fa/a by which they are known in some tribes of 
Western Australia (Kariera, etc.) The so-called intichiuma, properly 
mbanbiuma, rites of the Aranda tribe are of this type. 

There is another system of rites which are not localised, i.e., not 
performed at a given spot, but have local references to the totem centres. 
These are representations of the doings of the totemic ancestors, and are 
really myths dramatically represented. 

In some of the tribes having this totemism of local totem centres 
there is a special connection between each individual and some one 
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totem. This may take the form of a conception that the individual is a 
reincarnation of one of the totemic ancestors or the incarnation of an 
emanation from the totem centre. 

This form of totemism seems to be very widespread in Australia. 
It was first studied in detail in the Aranda tribe by Spencer and Gillen. 
Since then it has been found to extend over a large part of Western Aus- 
tralia. From the Aranda it extends to the extreme north of the continent 
on the one side, and to the tribes about Lake Eyre (Dieri, etc.) on the 
other. Miss McConnel has made a study of this type of totemism in the 
Wikmunkan tribe of the Cape York Peninsula. Recently it has been found 
in the almost extinct tribes of the east coast in northern New South 
Wales and southern Queensland. It seems very probable that it extended 
through the now extinct tribes of the south-east coastal districts as far as 
Victoria. Far from being confined to the centre of the continent, as has 
been sometimes supposed, it is found also in the extreme west, the south- 
east, the north-east and the north. 

Another class of customs to which it is usual to apply the term 
totemism consists of the use of natural species (generally animals) as repre- 
sentatives of social divisions. In some instances the division is named 
after its animal representative. In the south-east of the continent each 
of the two sex-groups has as its representative a species of animal. For 
example, in the coastal regions of New South Wales the bat is the repre- 
sentative or sex-totem of the men, and the tree-creeper (C/imacteris sp.) 
that of the women. In several regions the moieties are named after or 
closely associated with species of animals ; for example, eaglehawk and 
crow, crow and white cockatoo, white cockatoo and black cockatoo, 
native companion and turkey, hill kangaroo and long-legged kangaroo. 
Similarly in the Southern Cross district of Western Australia the alter- 
nating endogamous divisions (pairs of sections) are named after two 
species of birds. In some of the tribes with four sections and in some 
of those with eight subsections, each section or subsection has a species 
of animal specially associated with it as its representative. 

In northern and in south-eastern Australia there are tribes with 
matrilineal, and therefore not localised, clans, each clan being named 
after or represented by a natural species, generally a species of animal. 


In some parts there are patrilineal local clans that have each its totem, — 


or representative species, but, so far as we know, without the system of 
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local totem centres described above. An example is the Yaralde tribe. 

Another important element of the structural system in which man 

and natural objects are united in Australian tribes consists of a classification 

of natural species in relation to the social structure. Just as each human 

being has his own place in the social structure, belonging to a particular 

moiety, section, clan, so each of the important natural species is allotted 

its place as belonging to a particular moiety, section or clan. The mode 
of classification varies, of course, from one region to another. 

We have completed our general survey of the forms of social structure 
in Australia. Individuals are united together into groups on the basis of 
sex and age, of community of language and customs (tribe), of possession 
and occupation of a territory (horde), and on the basis of kinship and 
marriage (family, clan, section, moiety). This grouping determines the 
relations of individuals to one another in the social and economic life. 

One of the tasks of culture is to organize the relations of human 
beings to one another. This is done by means of the social structure and 
the moral, ritual and economic customs by and in which that structure 
functions. But another task of culture is to organize the relation of man to 
his environment. In Australia this involves a system of customs and beliefs 
by which the human society and the natural objects and phenomena that 
affect it are brought into a larger structure, which it is very important to 
recognize, but for which it is difficult to find a suitable name. The 
function of much of the myth and ritual is to maintain or create this struc- 
ture. What is commonly called totemism is part of this structural system. 

It should be noted that the most important determining factor in 
relation to this wider structure is the strong social bond between the 
horde or local clan and its territory. The strong local solidarity, which is 
the most important thing in the social life of the Australians, is correlated 
with a very strong bond between the local group and its territory. There 
is an equally strong and permanent association between the territory 
and the animals and plants that are found on it. It is this intimate 
association of a group of persons with a certain stretch of country, with 
its rocks and water-holes and other natural features, and with the natural 
species that are abundant in it, that provides the basis of that totemism 
of local totem centres that is so widespread and so important in the Aus- 


tralian culture. 
(To be continued) 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA' 
A STUDY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF PRIMITIVE SPORT 


By RAYMOND FIRTH 


(COMPETITIVE dart throwing was a popular sport in old Polynesia. 
The records which have been preserved of the Maori eka, the 
Samoan “ka and the /a-tika of Niue, as well as the tiyga of Fiji,? show that 
despite variation in details they represented a similar type of pastime, one 
which appears to have drawn the interest of the whole community after 
the manner of our modern football or cricket. The following account 
describes the game as played with enthusiasm at the present day by the 
people of Tikopia, a society of which the culture has remained com- 
paratively untouched by the disintegrating influence of the white man. 
The island of Tikopia, lying between the Banks and the Santa Cruz 
groups, about 120 miles south-east of Vanikoro, is a small isolated 
crater peak, very fertile, measuring about three miles long by two wide, 
and inhabited by over twelve hundred people. They are Polynesians, 
with all the usual pleasant traits of their race. A good-tempered folk, 
fond of laughter and not without wit, they are endowed with much 
curiosity and svficient intelligence to make conversation diverting. 
: When a dart match is in progress the scene is gay and animated. 
Crowds of spectators of all ages assemble, from the naked toddler gazing 
wide-eyed at the unaccustomed sight, to the grey-haired veteran, sagely 
discussing the fine points of the game. Women and girls, who also 
attend, are almost as keenly interested as the men. The erect carriage 
of these people, their light-brown, smooth, well-moulded limbs, their 


1 The data which form the basis of this article are taken from the results of my 
expedition to Tikopia 1928-29, made under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council, to whom my acknowledgments are made elsewhere in this number. 
For the accompanying sketches I am indebted to my brother, Mr. Cedric Firth. 

2A game of similar type, known variously as cheda, or phyeda, or phyelida in some 
villages, and sika in others, is played among the Angami Nagas and on the plains of Assam. 
(v. J. H. Hutton. Man No. 112, Sept. 1929.). 
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easy bearing and freedom of movement give a very pleasing impression, 
the interest of which is heightened by the flowing manes of hair of the 
young men, their peculiar pride, which is often rendered golden from 
the liberal use of lime. Flowers or bunches of scented leaves in the 
ears, aromatic necklets and shell arm-rings give a festive air to the 
proceedings, since it is the common practice, if one is not in mourning, | 
to don ornaments for the occasion. The primary function of the — 
sport of dart throwing is that of public diversion. But as will be shown 
later, it is very closely connected with the social organization and | 
religious belief of the people, and in this way illustrates certain aspects of / 
Polynesian sociology. 


Fig. 1. MARAE TIKA—DART PITCH 
{Length about 130 yards] 
P = Path. A = Mua Tika. 
T = Throwing Base. B = Sloping Banks. 


The Tikopian form of the game is played on a long narrow stretch 
of ground, carefully denuded of vegetation, dug out and levelled, rather 
like an over-developed cricket pitch, but hemmed in by sloping banks 
on either side, backed by a green wall of shrubs and trees (v. Fig. 1 and 
Plate II.). The marae, as this is called, measures about 130 yards in 
length by six or seven in total width, and at each end is a throwing base 
(turaga) of soft sand, from which the players hurl their darts. Immedi- 
ately behind this again is a slight dip in the ground, while on the grass- 
grown space in rear the players seat themselves in a rough semi-circle 
to await their turn to throw (v. Plate I.). 


THE DART AND ITS PROJECTION 


The #ika or dart is at first sight a curiously unwieldy object. The 
head (fue tika) is about five inches long, and reminds one in shape of a 
thin spinning-top, being circular in cross section and curving gently from 
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base to point. It is made of toa (Casuarina) wood, hard and close- 
gtained, and is polished so smooth with coral stone (puga) as to give it 
the appearance of having been turned on a lathe. The object is thus to 
cause it to slide easily over the ground on being thrown. At the base 
of the head is a small dowel-like projection, a tang three-quarters of an 
inch in length, which is fitted into the socket of a reed shaft (v. Fig. 2). 


_ Fig. 2. DART AND PROJECTION RING 


The latter (te aso) varies in length, but usually measures about three feet. 
The “ka is an awkward implement for the novice to handle, as its 
balance lies decidedly towards the head, and it is impossible to make a 
good cast with it in the ordinary way by poising it in the hand. The 
method is to set the butt end of the reed shaft against the tip of the fore- 
finger, grip the sides of the shaft with the thumb and middle finger, and 
support it by slightly elevating the head of the dart or by resting it on the 
other hand. Carrying it thus the player takes a short run to the throwing- 
base and drawing back his arm hurls the dart with all his force. Thus 
projected it flies through the air for upwards of fifty yards, but is soon 
drawn down by the weight at the point. As it strikes the ground, how- 
ever, its career is not stopped, for the heavy, smoothly polished head, 
guided but not impeded by the light shaft, which sways to and fro 
behind it like a rudder, skims along the surface of the marae for another 
seventy or eighty yards, to come to rest near the throwing base at the 
other end. A low trajectory is essential to a good cast, which may 
measure up to 150 yards, or even more in exceptional cases. 

The pressure on the finger is fairly severe at the moment of pro- 
jection. As a guard, and still more, to hold the dart firm and so give it 
greater impetus, the player fits to his finger the fakatoga, a little ring of 
coconut fibre (parz), well whipped, with a quaint ornamental whisker 
left on one side. For its reception the shaft is notched at the butt like 
that of an arrow. When a player’s turn comes to throw he slips the 
ring on to his fore-finger, which it fits closely, and a small cord attached 
to it is wound round the finger and made fast. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE GAME 


The essential principle of the game is the competition of two sides, 
each comprising a dozen to twenty players. The composition of these 
sides is of some interest since it is largely determined by tradition, havin 
its origin, according to the Tikopians, in mythological antiquity, dating , 
from the time when men were gods and gods were men. The game is 
sometimes described indeed as “‘te tika—takaro 0 ya atua,” “the dart—sport 
of the gods.” On this account a certain degree of tapu (sacredness) 
belongs to it, especially on ceremonial occasions, when all the chiefs andy 
men of rank are present and strive against one another, through the 
medium of their young relatives, who act as their throwers, for supremacy, 
and honour in the game. On such ceremonial days the gods are in 
attendance to influence the fortunes of their people. For this reason, 
combined with its supernatural origins, the dart-throwing is believed to 
promote the growth of crops, and in particular to cause the mei (bread-fruit) 
to set or “ run,” though the association between them is not very clearly 
defined. At times, indeed, a match is instituted for this express purpose, 
the object being to sakiri manu ki te fenua, to seek efficacy for the land— 
that is, in the direction of increasing the food supply. On such an 
occasion it is said “‘ te marae ka tika tapu,” “the pitch will be ‘ darted’ 
sacred.” 

As regards the disposition of the sides, one is termed ya Tamaroa 
(the Bachelors), the other ya Pure (the Married Men). ‘These labels are 
purely figurative ; they carry no differentiation on the lines which their 
literal meaning conveys ; some married men make their throws on the 
side of the “‘ Bachelors,” while young unmarried men are to be found 
equally on the side of the Pare. Actually the former comprise the men 
of the clan (Aainaya) of Tafua, with a few additions from families in other, 
clans, while their opponents come primarily from the ranks of the family 
of Raropuka, with the clan Kafika to which it belongs, but include also the 
members of clan Fangarere and the majority of clan Taumako.* In point 


3 This word manu is the equivalent of the widely-known Oceanic mana, which 
latter term is also used in Tikopia, as an alternative, though less frequently. The 
Tikopian use of this concept appears to lack that more mystical significance apparently 
found elsewhere. In this community it represents the concrete idea of success ot efficacy 
in definite situations as the cure of sickness or the production of crops or fish. 

4 For a short account of these clans see Report on Tikopia in this number. 
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of material to draw upon the Pure are perhaps in a better position than 

the Tamaroa, inasmuch as they have three of the four chiefs on their list, 

and a more numerous personnel. Deference to tradition, however, pre- 

vents any ideas arising as to the unfairness of this division, and on the 
\ whole the sides appear to be very evenly matched in point of skill. More- 

over, it is through the individual brilliance of its members and not through 


_\/ their average skill that a side holds its own. Superficially, the division 


of the sides rests on the chance allotment of clans and families. In 
reality, however, it resolves itself largely along the lines of the traditional 

opposition of the two districts of the island, Faea and Ravenga. The 
extra families who take part contrary to their clan affiliations have some 
special over-riding local or ancestral tie of association with the other 
party. Niumano and Fatumaru, for instance, are enlisted on the side of 
Tafua clan and the “ Bachelors” since their lands adjoin in Uta, an 
ancient residential area of the people, and in the turbulent old days this 
was a strong bond of unity. Hence these families are to be found playing 

» against their own chief of Taumako. Other paito (family groups) on this 
side, who play against their own clans are Nga Fiti, sa Torokinga, sa 
Farekofe and Paito i Asanga. 

The “ka is of interest from the fact that unlike other games in Tikopia 
its organization is of a rigid character. The personnel of the two sides 
may vary from one match to another, men attending to play at some 
and being absent from others, but a man remains always a member of the 
same side. And, as has been pointed out, this is determined for him, 
not by his own personal choice, but by his membership through birth of a 

‘certain kinship group. Even his clan affiliation here is not the primary 

“factor, but his paito (family) alone. In the old “ Marae lasi” or “ Great 
Marae” near the village Of Matautu, now abandoned for the newer ground 
at Ratia, the two ends (potu) were named “ Vokisa” and “ Rangitisa,” 
the former being the base for the Pure, the latter for the Tamaroa. ‘This 
allocation is rooted not in the merely superficial organization of the game, 
but in religious and mythological ideas of fundamental interest to the 
natives. 


METHOD OF SCORING: KASA, RARI, TUKU TE KAI 


The method of scoring is rather difficult for a novice to grasp, especi- 
ally while 2 game is in progress. The immediate object of every player is 
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to send his dart ahead of all the others, the only position in which it has 
much chance of scoring. The dart which leads the rest when one side has 
concluded its throw is termed the mua tika, the dart in front, and the 
other side endeavours to conquer it. If they succeed then it is said to 
be “eaten” by their darts; if not then it “eats” theirs. “‘ Sise Aaina, 
kai” (Not eaten, eats) is the rule. One dart catches another and disposes 
of it (eats it) if its head comes up level with any part of its rival, even 
the butt of the shaft. There is no scoring on the part of individual 
players, but the leading dart scores one point for its side. If the darts 
next in order belong to the same side, then they increase the score accord- 
ingly, counting one for each. “FE kai rua,” “E kai toru,” “ Eat two,” 
“ Eat three,” it is said, or whatever the number. This count is stopped 
by the leading dart of the other side; thus if the two longest throws 
on the pitch are those of the Tamaroa, and all others are “‘ eaten” by the 
best effort of the Pure, which, however, has not been able to cope with 
the leading pair of its opponents, then the Tamaroa will score two. All 
other darts of either side which have come to rest behind this pair do 
not count. (The inferior side in the throw does not score.) 

Thus if darts 2, 3, and 4 are the foremost ##ka of the Tamaroa, and 1 
the best throw of the Pure, then 1 “ eats” 2, since it has come level with a 
portion of the shaft, and 3 and 4 remain to score 
for the Tamaroa. But if 1 and 2 are both darts of 
the Pure and 3 and 4 were thrown by the Tamaroa, % 3 
then both these latter are “eaten” by 2, and 
neither side has any score. The general prin- 2 
ciple is that only the dart unbeaten by its 
opponents scores for its side. All others are ' 
neglected. 

The score of the winning side goes on Fig. 3.5 METHOD 
round after round, so long as it does not receive OF SCORING 
acheck. If once, however, their opponents gain the lead, if by a superior 
throw the latter are enabled to score at the end ofa round then all the 
previous gains of the first side are wiped out, and the opponents begin to 
accumulate points in their turn. They now go on victoriously until 
they are mastered by 2 long throw from the first party and so their score 
too is barred (monotia), and the others begin again from zero. 

On some days one side is clearly superior or in a winning mood, 
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and proceeds without a halt to a sweeping victory, untouched by the 
most desperate efforts of their opponents to retrieve the position. At 
other times the sides are very evenly matched, and neither is able to 
make a score of any size before its lead is torn away. 

The initial score of the day is the focus of the greatest interest. It 
is termed fe kai poyipogi, “the morning win.” If one side keeps on 
accumulating points without a single check from the moment of starting, 
until it reaches the total of ten, then a rari is said to have been reached. 
This first count of ten in the morning is termed the £asd, and is regarded as 
a definite mark of the superiority of the winners. “ Tatou ku kasi,” “ We 
have been asa,” the losers say, and feel much ashamed. For one single 


‘unbeaten throw on their part would have dissipated the lead of their 


opponents, and no &asaé could then have been obtained that day. After 
this first stage of the &asa has been passed without hindrance then the kai 
of each succeeding round score for the winners one point each indiffer- 
ently, no matter how many unbeaten darts may lie. Such scoring is termed 
the tuku te kai (literally, ‘leave remaining win’). Thus if they should 
have two darts unbeaten in the next round this counts one point for them ; 
they have one ¢uku te kai. Should they have two or three winning darts 
in the succeeding round they gain another point ; they have two ‘tuku te 
kai. Another dart next time gives them a further point; “Ka tora ko 
tuku te kai” ; they have three, and so on. It is the fact of each win, and 
not the actual number of darts unbeaten which now scores for them each 
time. Finally, perhaps, ten suka te kai have been accumulated over and 
above the asa of the initial ten points. 

It is the custom after such an event for the winners to go off to 
their orchards and pluck a large number of green coconuts, which are 
brought back and distributed among the losers. Both sides then sit down 
to drink, eat and refresh themselves. Here it is a case of “ the winner 
pays”— an inversion of the well-known rule which has a very definite 
social object. For after such a downright beating the losers are filled 
with great shame. Their weakness has been made apparent before the eyes 
of a large crowd, and by nightfall the full details of the match will have 
been carried through all the villages of the island. Such people will say, 
“* Tatou ku tikaia fakapariki,” “ We have been out-darted terribly.” It is 
recognized on every hand that the situation is unpleasant. “Te kasd e 
pariki, e faia take kau tika ku rava.” “ The kasa is bad, because the other 
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dart side are many” (é.¢., their score is large). Like all Polynesians the 
Tikopian is very keenly sensitive to public opinion and fears nothing so 
much as ridicule, while he is apt to feel resentment towards those who have 
exposed him to its shafts. Hence the provision of coconuts as refresh- 
ment by the winners and the fraternization which this involves is of 
distinct social utility. It helps to restore the equilibrium of the losers, 
to take the keen edge off their bitter emotions, to prevent their defeat from 
rankling, and to give them time to assume a natural manner in social 
intercourse. This is explicit in the view of the custom held by the natives 
themselves. Its function is summed up by them in the vivid phrase 
fakamatamata laui, of which the nearest rendering, almost literal in fact, 
is in the idea of ‘ recovery of face’ so dear to the Oriental. The con- 
nection between expression of countenance and strength of emotion is 
indicated, with the implication that control of the one means command 
of the other. A further reference to the mental attitude of the players 
as determined by the social configuration of the game will be given later 
in this article. 

Native opinion is not altogether unanimous on the method of 
scoring. Most people follow that described above, but some men hold 
that the older and more correct system is to designate as the asa only 
the complete total of the initial rari and the tuku te kai together. Apart 
from the difference in terminology, the procedure is much the same, 
since in this case, it is said, coconuts would be plucked for the losers 
immediately on the attainment of the kasd. Still another system of scoring 
was outlined by an elderly man, a former expert, who maintained that in 
the ai poyipoyi first came the &asa, then a rari, then a second kasd, then 
another rari, and finally the twku te kai before the absolute coup de grace 
was held to have been administered. This extended mode of scoring 
is not followed nowadays. 

A complete victory by one side is not often obtained. More com- 
monly, during one round or another the temporarily losing side succeeds 
at last in making an effort and blocking the score of its opponents. 


The asa or tuku te kai is then abandoned, and all succeeding points count” r 


only towards rari, or units of ten, a more prosaic affair. A further con- 
vention, however, must be indicated here. Suppose one side, despite 
its failure to gain the kasd, is nevertheless definitely the stronger, and 
continues to win steadily without a further break. They gain the first 
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rari, ten points, and then proceed to score fora second rari. For this, how- 
ever, by custom they have to secure only nine points. For the third 
rari they have to get only eight, for the fourth seven only are counted as a 
rari, and so on, until to win the tenth rari a single point suffices, and this 
concludes the match. In ordinary terminology a rari signifies a “ unit of 
ten,” but this device of diminishing progressively the number of points 
required each time means that the ten rari, of a nominal value of one hun- 
dred, represent the attainment of only fifty-five points in the game. This 
rather ingenious mode of scoring is adopted since the evident over- 
whelming superiority of the one side renders it unnecessary and even 
wearisome to prolong the match unduly. Of course a winning throw by 
the other side can upset the position at any moment and place both again 
at zero. 

More often than not this is the fortune of the game, and one party 
no sooner attains a rari than it is checked by the other, and sometimes 
neither is able to secure more than a few points before being passed. The 
sides are then said to “ block each other up” (femonokaki). People who 
have not attended the match are always eager to hear the result and ask 
after the news as soon as they have an opportunity. “‘ Se rari ne tau?” 
“A ten was counted ?” ‘“O siei! nokofemonokaki fuere.” “Ohno! kept 
on barring each other only.” Such is a frequent form of question and 
answer in the stock phraseology. 


JARGON OF THE GAME ° 

The #ka in fact has a jargon of its own, words which in addition to 
their normal general meaning have acquired a special significance in 
this context, and which therefore are difficult to translate except in descrip- 
tive terms of the game itself. Kasd, used as substantive or verb, is an 
instance already discussed, as also kas. Another expression, safi se kai 
means to effect a win with a dart, where it is difficult to relate ‘afi to its 
ordinary meaning of “to follow” or “to adopt.” If one tka approaches 
close te another, but does not actually lap and so secure a ai, it is said, 
“‘e tautari fuere,’ “it merely follows.” A dart which has attained a 
good position is said to have soto /aui (fallen well), while if it meets with no 
success it is said to to pariki (fall badly), or papa pariki (smack badly), the 
latter especially if it buries its nose in the ground instead of shooting 
along the marae. When a dart by reason of a high trajectory strikes the 
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ground at too steep an angle and topples over with its shaft lying up the 
pitch, it is said, “‘ kw tupan’’ (it has drooped). An expert at the game is 
described as Ze vave, “‘ the swift one,” or te mavero ; a poor player as Ze Jago, 
“the slow one.” A person who from clumsiness continually makes 
awkward, bad casts is called 4 yeye, a term of opprobrium for ghosts and 
: other supernatural beings, and of which a fair translation would be “ the 
uncouth devil!” To throw the dart hard is described by the terms 
fakamafa ot mero, while a swift cast is likened to a lightning flash (so k¢ fot 
kamo). As a tule the experts, men who are relied upon to uphold the 
reputation of their side, throw towards the end of the round, where their 
cast will be most decisive. The last man of the opening side is termed 
| tautari tika (follow dart). Immediately at his heels comes the first thrower 
of the opposition. He is said to tau muri fakatoga, lie on the butt of the 
shaft. Thus spectators often ask “‘ Muri fakatoya ku tau pe siei ?”’ meaning 
Has the other side begun yet ? ” 


) PROGRESS OF A MATCH 


The general principles of the game and its terminology, together with 
the somewhat peculiar method of scoring in vogue, have now been 
t described, so that we may proceed to follow out in more detail the typical 
1 sequence of events in a match. An occasion on which the full ritual is 
performed is naturally of the greatest interest, though unfortunately such 
a scene is not to be witnessed in all its pageantry nowadays, the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the Tafua clan having robbed the game of many 
of the religious features formerly practised on sacred occasions. Apart 
from these, however, it is still carried on with great enthusiasm, and it 
is only a few years since the more esoteric details were abandoned. For 
completeness our account will include these latter. 


PRELIMINARY EVENTS 

The #ika, like most Tikopian pastimes except dancing, is pursued only 
spasmodically, so that from time to time the marae becomes overgrown 
with weeds. When it has been decided to play a game then the first 
procedure is to go and clear the ground, a work in which the initiative 
is taken by the eldest son of the Ariki Tafua, who by ancient privilege is 
recognized as being in control of the marae and the sport. He accordingly 
makes known a time, and the young men assemble, and root up all the 
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weeds and remove dead leaves and rubbish. A day or two is then allowed 
to elapse for the surface to settle down. Meanwhile the actual day of 
the match is fixed and the news soon spreads through all the villages. 
The interest is keen. In every house the darts are taken down from 
where they have been thrust in between the layers of thatch in the roof, 
their reed shafts are examined, the heads polished up, and new projection 
rings are made. The younger boys become fired with excitement, and 
practise hurling their darts on the stretches of sand along the sea front, 
while even small children fit Conus shells to sago leaf ribs and sika after 
the fashion of their elders.° 

The grown-ups do not practise at all, unless the occasion is one of 
sacerdotal importance. In this case on the evening before the match some 
of the vave, the experts, go to the marae and try out their tka. They 
hurl them and mark the condition of the shafts. Those which are good 
are taken out and laid aside for use on the morrow. Those which are 
weak are thrown away, as such a shaft is liable to break at the moment of 
projection and cause the /ika to fall ignominiously like a wounded bird a 
few yards from the throwing stand. After this testing of shafts is finished 
the loose sand of the t#raya is carefully smoothed over so that no footmarks 
are visible to mar the perfection of the marae for the opening rites of the 
morning. ‘This is a rule of esoteric importance. 

Meanwhile preparations are being made in the household of each chief 
(ariki) and each elder (pure) to secure success on the morrow by super- 
natural as well as by purely physical means. 


CEREMONIES TO OBTAIN VICTORY 


Since the occasion is one of some sacredness (ap) the ritual of the 
kava is performed to invoke the aid of the atua (deities) of each clan or 
family group concerned. oj is prepared, a special kind of food which is 
placed in the oven in the evening, left there all night, and taken out hot 
for the ceremonies of the next morning. When this is made ready 
before nightfall, one of the workmen comes to the chief or elder, who is 
seated in his house, and says, “ The oven has been covered,” i.¢., the 
food is cooking within. “ Where are the crowd who have gone to fit 


5 At one period of my stay a thriving trade was established between the young 
boys of Matautu and those of Rofaea, the former obtaining Conus shells from the latter 
in e for empty tins, begged from my house. 
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reed shafts?” asks the latter, referring to the experts mentioned above. 
Soon they return, each to the head of his own family, and lashing on the 
approved reeds, hand him the darts. 

A pile of bark cloth, termed the maro, is taken up by the pure (the 
following remarks apply equally well to chief and elder alike), unfolded, 
and laid as an offering to his deities with the formula : 

“* Kotou ya atua ! 
Feturaki se kai mo tatou 
Ke tafi i te poyipogi ka marama nei.” 
“You the gods ! 
Set up together a win for us 
To gain in the morning which will be light here.” 
The pure then pours coconut oil on his hands, takes up the premier dart 
(muna tika) and rubs its head all over so that it is thoroughly anointed. 
As he does so he appeals to his deities again : 
“Ta! Tafuri ki tou mua tika 
Ki se kai mou ke tafia i te poyipoyi nei 
Fakaseke i tou tua ki se kai mou.” 
“There ! Turn to your foremost dart 
To a win for you to be gained on this morning 
Make it slide on your back for a win for you.” 
This formula is repeated only in the case of the mua tika, the principal imple- 
ment of each man of rank, regarded as being under the direct control of 
his gods in the sport, and so endowed with an efficacy all its own. This 
is not to be confused with the mua tika in the course of the game, the 
dart which happens to be in the lead in any particular round, and which 
may or may not be one of the sacred darts. There is a connection between 
them, of course, in that it is these latter, hurled by experts, which are 
expected to carry off the principal honours. The sacred mua tika are 
part of the religious paraphernalia of each ariki and pure, and receive special 
attention. Two of them indeed have names, that of the Ariki Taumako 
being called “ Ngau,” while that of the Ariki Kafika, the principal chief 
of the island, is known as “ Matangi aso.” These special darts are not 
brought out for ordinary matches, and a great deal of respect is shown 
them. 
The formula just quoted is that of the pare of Raropuka family, one of 
the most important in the game. In it he requests his deity to cause the 
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dart to slide on his back up the marae, and so pass all the others. The 
deity referred to is the one commonly known as “ Te Atua i Raropuka,” 
whose embodiment is the black lizard (oko) so familiar in Tikopian houses. 
The idea is that in this reptilian character, though invisible, the god will 
bear the dart along on his back and so lend it not wings, but feet to out- 
strip its rivals. 

The other ¢ika of the household are anointed also, and they are all 
stood up together against the wall for the night—hence the phrase “ set 
up together a win for us” recited in the opening formula. Care is taken to 
see that they are set straight, and not disturbed by human agency. In the 
morning the pure comes to examine them. If he finds that they are lying 
down, with their heads up to the thatch of the wall, he laughs in delight, 
for he knows that his mua tika will secure a win that day. The gods, 
it is believed, have made casts with them in the night, in token of their 
coming co-operation in the sport. 

In the morning the darts are given a second rubbing with oil, with 
a repetition of the formula to increase their chances of success. The 
oven is then uncovered, soon after sunrise, and the kava ceremony is 
made. Each ariki and pure does the same in his own house, the essential 
feature being the invocation of his atwa in terms similar to those already 
given, to procure for him a winning throw that day. 

To secure further against the possibility of failure in the human 
element, the players, each dignitary smears the throwing arm of the man 
who is going to cast his mua tika with coconut oil, and in addition ties 
round his neck a circlet of twisted dracaena leaf. Both of these acts are 
performed to the recitation of a formula : 

“ Mama tou kapakau 
Ke tafi ko se kai ma tau atua 
I te poyspoyi nei.” 
“ Light be your arm 
To gain a win for our deity 
On this morning.” 
Such are common rites of sacralization for a man who has to carry out 
- some task of religious import; their fundamental object is to secure 
~ his personal welfare and the success of his mission. In this case the 
specific purpose, as indicated in the formula, is to give suppleness and 
vigour to the thrower’s arm. 
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After this the players and spectators begin to assemble at the marae. 

The chiefs and their elders do not take part in the actual sport, but they sit 

at the ends of the ground and watch the game with the keenest interest, 
more especially as regards the fate of their respective mua tika. 


OPENING OF THE MATCH 

The match opens in a very formal manner. The four chiefs are seated 
at the end called “ Rangitisa,” the Ariki Tafua on one side of the pitch, 
the other three ariki, his opponents, on the other. A ava tite is first 
performed by the Ariki Tafua to call the attention of the gods in general 
to the game and appeal for their influence to bring welfare to the land 
and its people as the result. When this is concluded the game is opened 
with due formality. 

First a man of the Kafika clan rises, goes over to where the mua tika 
has been laid in a piece of bark cloth at the head of the mat whereon his 
ariki is seated—the position of honour. He crouches down, takes the 
dart, and backs away respectfully as custom demands, then rises to his 
feet and begins to walk down the length of the marae, holding the dart 
almost upright so that it leans against his shoulder, and looking neither 
to right nor left. When he has gone a few yards a man of the Taumako 
clan rises in his turn, takes the mua tika of his ariki in similar fashion, and 
follows. When he, too, has reached his distance a man of Fangarere clan 
rises and follows suit, and the three march in single file down the centre of 
the marae to the “ Vokisa” end. Arrived, they go to one side and sit down, 
each binding the fakatoya ring on his finger. They are the leading repre- 
sentatives of the side of the Pure.6 The man of Tafua whose function it is 
to open the marae on behalf of the Tamaroa rises last, goes to the seating- 
mat of his chief, takes the mua tika and walks down the marae, putting the 
fakatoya on his finger as he goes. At the far end of the pitch he wheels 
round, takes a short run and hurls the dart. This, the opening throw, is 
known as “‘ te ruakivero 0 Marae,” or “ te matakiveroo Marae.” For this the 
mua tika is not thrown hard (sise fakamafa), but is cast gently and with as 
correct aim as possible that it may glide truly down the centre of the 
marae. This is an important precaution, because the other darts of the 


6 The term pure means literally “‘ married man,” and is also used as the name for 
one of the sides in the dart game. As such it should be distinguished from its homonym 
meaning an Elder or Councillor of a chief. The latter has also the forms matapure, and 
pure matua. (Cf. Tongan sratabule.) 
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side, it is believed, will follow the direction of their leader, the mua tika ; 
if it diverges one way or another, they will do the same. By reason of the 
mode of throwing this tendency for the ka to fly off to one side of the 
pitch is a very real one ; hence the care taken to establish a good precedent, 
which may exercise a sympathetic influence. Following the initial cast of 
the man from Tafua come the throwers of the mua tika of Niumano and 
Fatumaru, both of Taumako clan, and next in order those from Fusi, Sao, 
Korokoro and Notau respectively, all pure families of Tafua. Then 
follow the ordinary players of the remainder of the side of the Tamaroa. 
When they have completed their throw it is the turn of the Pure, their 
opponents, and now all look anxiously to see if a kai will be registered 
and who, if anyone, can surpass the darts of the first side. 


THE APPEAL TO THE DEITIES 


The chiefs and their elders, who are usually men of years and dignified, 
have put their mua tka in charge of younger relatives who are fitted by their 
__ skill to uphold worthily the reputation of their group. Meanwhile each 
“ man of rank sits with bent head, waiting for the turn of his dart to come, 
not daring to look up, “ praying hard” as one might say, murmuring 
formulae to his ancestors and other deities to vouchsafe to him a win. 
The natives themselves are quite fond of dilating on the anxiety and 
suspense of the moment. 

“* Kotou ya atua 
Turaki fakamaroi i te poyipoyi nei 
Ki se kai motou ke tafi 
Na kae fakaturu maton” 
mutters the old man. 
“You the deities 
Stand firm on this morning 
For a win for you to be gained 
Lest we bow our heads.” 
The psychological implications of this are of interest. In the recital 
the pure makes a double appeal to his ata to cause his dart to be successful 
for their own sakes—a tactful reference—and also to save him from having 
to sit with lowered head from shame. If such an elder, sitting listening 
anxiously, hears shouts of “ Ku kai, ku kai,” which proclaim his success, 
then he lifts his head, and with a whoop of “ Jefu!” the forua, gives vent 
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to his pleasure. “ Lift his head, yell, has looked at the land, has are 
his body,” is the graphic description of this moment given by one of them. 

The sign that a dart has passed all the others is given from the far end 
of the marae by waving of branches and reed shafts up and down. From 
this “ flagging” the spectators and the thrower know that the dart has 
“eaten,” and shouts respond. 

But if no cries greet his ears, then the chief or the elder sits with head 
downcast in confusion at the failure of his mua tika. It is not that he is 
merely vexed at his lack of success in the game; his keener emotion of 
shame arises from the fact that his pride in his family has not been sustained, |, 
and his deities have shown that they lack power or energy to assist him. 
He has been “ let down” by both men and gods, and in the sight of all the 
people. He may sit there and brave out the situation, or rise and go to, 
his house in shame. Or else he may bend down and in a whisper remon- ” 
strate with his deities. 

“ Kaia! toton kava e fai atu nei 
Se tafuri ki ei ! 
Sise aya ki te kava 
Kae aya kotou na ki a uruao?” 
“Look here! your kava which is made here 
Why not turn to it! 
You don’t look at the kava, 
But you there are facing to the woods ? ” 
The touch of sarcasm in the last phrase is meant to bring home to the 
erring atua their responsibilities, which they are apparently either shirking 
or dreamily failing to realize. Are they, instead of attending to the ritual, 
gazing away over the landscape ? This is one of the rare formulae in which 
any reproof is offered to the supernatural beings who in Tikopian belief 
tule in absolute fashion the destinies of men. But one can quite see how 
in the irritation of the moment a little sharper note than usual tends to 
creep into the normally respectful appeal ! 

A point of interest is that the initial throwing of the marae, early in the 
day, is the time when the afwa are believed to exert their influence on 
behalf of their protégés. “‘ The time of the gods is in the morning only, 
but arrived at midday, it is finished,” say the natives. It is only for the 
first few rounds that they take control, and deity strives against deity, as 
man against man, for mastery. This view is quite explicable. It is in the 
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early hours of the game, especially in the opening rounds, when interest 
is fresh and expectation at its highest pitch, as the result of the long 
preparations, that human belief, hope and anxiety bring the supernatural 
to their aid. But towards midday, when arms are tiring and nerves are 
jaded, when the first enthusiasm has lost its edge and the relative strength 
of the sides is clearly seen, there is every basis for thinking that the gods 
have retired from the scene. Thus it is said, “ The man who whoops in 
the early morning for a win of his dart, that is a weighty matter ; but 
by the time the sun stands up above, when someone yells—Oh! there’s 
nothing in it.” 

Some elders are not given to modesty on the score of their success 
in these significant early stages of the game. Thus the pure of Raropuka, 
for instance, said “ Our family here does not fall behind ; initial cast, 
win”—a rather typical statement. This confidence, which is often 
justified in the case of the most prominent family groups, as the one 
mentioned, is based partly on the acknowledged skill of the vave among 
their members but more so, as is clear from the data given, on their 
belief in the power of the ata enlisted by the ariki or pure to assist him. 
Each mua tika has its own atua, generally one of the principal deities 
of the chief or elder whose dart it is. The supernatural being who controls 
the destinies of the mua tika of sa Tafua is “ Tinirau,”’ who inhabits for the 
occasion the throwing stand of “ Rangitisa,” at the south end of the 
marae. “Vato,” a son of “ Tinirau,” is the atua of “ Matangi aso” the 
mua tika of sa Kafika. He went from Tafua, i.e., ya Tamaroa, to be the 
deity of ya Pure, so the story goes. Sa Taumako and sa Fangarere have 
as respective gods for their “ka “ Te Atua i te tai” (Pusiuraura) embodied 
in the grey eel of the reef, who is in charge of the dart “ Ngau,” and 
“Te Atua i te ava” (Tupuafiti) embodied in another banded eel. The 
various elders appeal mostly to Semoana, a sea deity, under a variety of 
names. A notable exception is the pare of Raropuka, who invokes 
his principal atua—‘‘ Te Amafakaro” being his name for this particular 
function—and is rather scornful of his colleagues for “all pulling at the 
same deity, pulled by one, pulled by another.” Under these conflicting 
appeals how can the atua possibly assist them all to victory ? More chance 
of success, the old sage argues, in having a deity to oneself! Two other 
pure, of Torokinga and Ratia families, address their formulae to Feke, god 
of the sun, whose more mundane embodiment is the octopus. 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA 81. 
To these atua, in addition to appeals for the success of their own darts, 
the competing chiefs and elders proffer request that the chances of the tika 
of their opponents may be spoiled. Thus to his deity, whose dwelling 
for the occasion is in the throwing stand at “‘ Vokisa,” the north end of 
the marae, the pure of Raropuka says : 
SenaeakeTe Amafakaro E ! 
Pi ke ki se kai mon.” 
“ Be glanced aside by you, Te Amafakaro ! 
Block it for a win for yourself.” 
The god is requested to divert the darts of the opposition and retard 
them that his own may lie secure ahead and win. Moreover, if a youth 
of this family comes as a novice (tama fou—new son) to throw in the 
marae, the pure does his best to assist him to gain the much coveted leading 
position. He addresses the atua: 
“Te Amafakaro E! 
Pi se kai mou ki tau tama fou.” 
“Te Amafakaro E! 
Block a win for you, for your new son.” 
The form of expression is somewhat condensed ; it implies, of course, that 
it is the darts of the opponents which are to be hindered. 


TECHNIQUE AND PROCEDURE 


The actual procedure of the game is carried through with great smooth- 
ness and ease. This is due to the familiarity of the players with the con- 
ditions, but is also assisted by the care and oversight exercised by each 
“chief of the dart group.” Of these there are two, termed ariki. 
te kau tika, and their functions are essentially those of captains of the 
sides. ‘The office is one of standard privilege, the same man retaining it 
year after year until through age or disability he retires from the game. 
None but an expert, of course, will hold the position. It tends to run in 
certain families of rank, though not actually vested in them by tradition. 
The appointment is made by selection at the instance of the chiefs and men 
of authority on the side, though in the absence of the real captain a sub- 
stitute may be chosen by the players to act as their leader for the day. 
The ariki of the side is responsible for the order in which his men throw ; 
this he signifies to them by a word or look as they all sit awaiting their turn. 
It is he also who must judge the fortunes of the game, and at a critical 
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moment select as thrower a man who may be able to retrieve a bad position 
or to restore the shattered confidence of the side. Usually the poor players 
make their cast first, while the experts bring up the rear. If, however, 
the foremost dart of his opponents has lain unbeaten for several rounds, 
and they have again made a series of good casts, the captain may reverse 
the procedure. He says quietly to a vave “ Tau tou muri fakatoya,” an 
otder to him to lead off in the attempt to surpass their adversaries. The 
man binds on his throwing ring without a word, rises and hurls his dart. 
If he should be unsuccessful the captain orders another player to follow, 
and so on, until the foremost dart of the opposition has been beaten, or the 
vave of his side are exhausted. A superior throw made at the opportune 
moment can have great effect on the side, where so much depends on the 
confidence of the players. 

When a side has been well beaten in the preceding match, and excite- 
ment is keen, the ariki of the kau tika gives the command, “ Not a man 
may stand up; we shall throw touching the ground only” (Siei se tayata 
ke tui ruga; tatou ka tika po kere fuere). This means that to lend greater 
impetus to his cast every man must throw the whole weight of his body 
behind it, so that after projecting the dart he loses his balance and is forced 
to put his hands to the ground to save himself, or may even fall right over. 
(See Plates II and III.) 

The course of the match is a regular one. The opening throw is made 
as described above, and the rest of the players make their casts in turn. 
All who have not yet thrown in the round squat in a semi-circle in rear of 
the throwing stand, and behind them again are the spectators ; if a chief 
or man of rank is present a lane is left through the crowd for him to see 
down the length of the marae, and observe the progress of the game. 
Women are nearly as numerous as men, though they take no active part. 

As. the-turn of each player comes he fits the throwing ring on to his 
finger and makes it fast, then rises to his feet. Holding the ¢#ka across 
his body, the butt in his right hand, with its end pressed hard against the 
tip of his fore-finger, and supporting the head with his left, he advances 
with a graceful swaying motion—the oriori—looking straight in front of 
him, his face serious, with a rather self-conscious air. Then he quickens 
his pace and covers the last few yards in a sudden sprint, the muscles of his 
calves standing out noticeably with the effort. At the same time he releases 
his left hand and swings the “ka round, poising it in the air and drawing 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA 83 
back his right arm to the full as he does so. Reaching the throwing 
stand, with his eyes firmly fixed on his goal, he checks for an instant and 
hurls the dart forward in a round-arm movement, with all his strength 
and no little grace. The arm is not bent at the elbow at the moment of 
projection, but swung from the shoulder, while at the same time an added 
impetus is given by twisting the body away and down to the left as the 
shaft leaves the finger. An energetic player will always throw himself 
off his balance by the effort, and at the completion of the cast be on his hands 
and knees or even prone on the ground. The motion imparted to the 
dart is partly tangential, which means that any mis-timing in release 
causes it to fly to one side of the pitch or even hurtle off into the bushes. 
Inaccurate release seems to be delayed rather than anticipatory, 7.e., most 
of the wide throws tend to go off to the left. As will be realised, a slight 
variation in the angle of projection is not difficult in such a method, and 
makes a considerable difference to the result at the end of a hundred yards 
orso. Minor variations are corrected to some extent by the slightly hollow 
formation of the marae, with it: sloping banks on either side. This is not 
sufficient however, to affect materially the course of the dart. The marae 
again, is not a perfect pitch, and a skilled player can assist his throw by 
taking advantage of a hard patch of ground on one side. 

There are many points in the technique of throwing which have to be 
mastered by one who wishes to be considered an expert. It should not be 
said of his dart, for instance, “‘ e¢ meme’? (it sleeps). This means that the 
tika on leaving the hand flies straight through the air horizontally. Such 
a throw is not good, since the head gradually sinks down and on striking 
digs into the earth and is slowed up. A high throw again is almost 
certain to meet with failure, since the steepness of the descending arc 
makes it almost inevitable that the head will check on striking and not slide 
freely along. The ideal is for the hand at the instant of actual release to 
give a slight downward jerk thus depressing the shaft and elevating 
the head of the dart so that it flies along at first at an angle to the horizontal 
plane. Gradually the head, with its greater weight, lowers again to the 
level of the shaft, the dart flattens out, and in that position strikes the 
ground and glides away with minimum loss of momentum. Of such 
a throw it is said “‘Ky toto laui.”” (It has fallen well.) The above remarks 
indicate the native theory of casting the dart. They reveal an empirical 
knowledge of some at least of the elementary principles of dynamics— 
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84 A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA 
and the presence of an intelligent capacity to apply these to problems of 
social interest. 

Accidents to the dart are not uncommon. A weak shaft snaps as it 
leaves the finger, and the ¢ika falls miserably, or a poor lashing gives way 
at the moment of impact with the ground, and the head rolls free. Mishaps 
of this type, however, are soon remedied as the hard-wood head does not 
suffer, except from contact with a rare stone, and spare shafts are easily 
obtainable. In the Marae lasi there is a definite obstacle in the course, 
a large rock some four feet across the top, projecting a few inches above 
the ground on the seaward side. It lies near the spot where the darts pitch 
after their flight, and is a constant source of annoyance since the head of 
any ¢#ika which lands on it is almost certain to be ruined. Efforts have 
been made at various times to dig down and remove it, but its base appears 
to be very large. Report is therefore that its roots “go down to the gods,” 
and are immovable. The boulder is called “‘ Matariki,” the same name 
as is applied to the Pleiades, and it is thought that there may be some vague 
connection between them. Beyond the fact that both are female and 
therefore apparently not too well disposed to men, little seems to be 
known on this point. 

Each man after making his throw springs to his feet, takes a look 
down the marae to see how his dart has gone, and then walks off down 
the path which runs through the bushes along the side to the farend. On 
the way he picks up his #ika, if it has fallen far behind or flown off into 
the undergrowth, and joins his companions to await the next throw. If 
as sometimes happens, a dart comes to rest with its shaft lying athwart 
the pitch, there is a shout of “Foi kaso!” (A reed!) from players and 
spectators, and someone near hastens to lay it straight or remove it. 

The round of casts is made from alternate ends of the marae, and is 
so atranged that each side throws last from its own base. Thus if the 
opening throw is made from the north end, the base of the Pure, the 
Tamaroa \ead off and the Pure follow. All then go to the other end of the 
ground—the earlier throwers are already seated there—and this time 
the Pure begin and the Tamaroa follow. Each side thus throws twice in 
succession, first concluding the round at its own end, then opening the 
next round at its opponents’ end. Moreover, if to-day the Tamaroa 
have made the opening throw, then the next day the Pure will lead off the 
match—from their opponents’ end, of course—and so preserve a strict 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA 85 
rotation. In the order of players no such definiteness is observed, as 
this depends largely upon the decision of the ariki of the side. The 
sacred mua tika with which the match is opened is nearly always borne by 
the same man ; the privilege of carrying it may even pass from father to son. 

When the throw of one side is complete the darts of the other begin 
to glide up. The principle is to keep the field as clear as possible for | 
succeeding players. All darts of the following side therefore which fail 
to achieve a win are at once removed, together with all darts of the first 
side which they have passed. Only the unbeaten darts of the first side 
remain. But once their mua tika, their leading dart, is passed all are 
removed except this, which is left as an index to the progress of their 
opponents. Any darts of the latter which pass it or equal it score; all 
others are taken off at once. Usually the darts which have been successful 
are allowed to remain till the end of the round; sometimes, however, 
they are taken off the pitch after having been notified to the man who 
has been detailed to keep the score. Even if a téka of the following side 
does no more than lap the reed shaft of the mua tika of the opposition it is 
a kai and is counted. The mua tika is beaten. 

A simple diagram will illustrate the course of the game. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are the leading 
darts of the Tamaroa, their others hav- to 
ing fallen behind. No. 5, the opening 
dart of the Pure comes up, and is 
removed, together with 3 and 4, which P 
it has beaten. No.6 comes up and is : 
removed, together with 2. Nos. 7 and 
8 come to rest and are taken away. 

Thus as the position lies, the Tamaroa 7 

hold the lead and will count one point 2 

to their score, whereas the Pure have fF f 
not secured a da atall. But when 9 [° 

comes up later, followed by 10, then 1 is 

doubly beaten, though it is still left in ‘ 

place till the end of the round to enable | 

any later throws of the Pure to be & 

judged. If none reach it, then the 

Pure have scored two. Fig. 4. COURSE OF A ROUND. 
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USAGES OF MARAE 


Apart from the ordinary rules of the game which comprise its basic 
organization, there are a number of customs or usages approved by tradi- 
tion. Some of these have already been described, others are given below. 

In the ordinary way a player gives no sign if his dart makes a winning 
throw ; there is no visible appearance of the pleasure which it is known 
he feels. If his cast has been made with a brand new dart, however, he is 
entitled to celebrate his success with a whoop or forua of “ Jefu!”’ as the 
result is flagged from the other end. “ Tika fou,” “ New dart,” say 
people to one another in explanation. If a winning cast is made by a 
novice on his first day at the adult game in the marae, then also a forua 
is given, the yell of the tama fou. 

The normal good throw averages about 140 yards, depending to some 
extent on the condition of the marae—‘“the state of the wicket,” so to 
speak. It is recognized that when the pitch has been cleaned after lying 
idle for some time that it takes about half a day for the surface to settle 
and harden and be played into good throwing order. A long throw 
will run down into the hollow behind the far base. Of such a dart it is 
said “Ku to ki muri,’ “Has fallen behind.” An exceptionally good 
throw may exceed this, and the dart emerging out of the hollow again 
may come to rest inrear. Such along cast is rare and is greeted by shrieks 
of “‘ Jefu! Iefu\” from the spectators, who crowd in to gaze with 
astonishment at the dart as it lies there. In this case a stone is planted to 
mark the spot and so leave a record for future generations with the distance 
accurately preserved. Such a dart is said to sora, to hide ; it goes so far 
as almost to escape observation! Great interest is taken in the feats of 
noted vave, and incidents of their prowess are related for years afterwards. 

Thus Pa Fonga-muna, tall, broad-chested, with sloping shoulders, 
was renowned from his youth as a thrower of exceptional powers. At 
an early date he established his reputation by a long cast which allowed him 
to plant a stone beyond the far throwing base at Marae lasi. Not content 
with this, from time to time he kept shifting the stone further and further 
away as he made longer and longer throws. Another vave was Pa Veterei, 
now dead, a man of really exceptional strength, who from the accounts 
of credible eye-witnesses could twist bar iron in his hands and snap an 
ordinary chain. One day Pa Fonga-muna was fautari tika, last player 
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on one side, and made a phenomenally long cast which caused the crowd 
to give a shout, and rush in to see. Pa Veterei was sitting among his 
own kau tika when a man near him said, “‘ Go and lie on the butt of his 
shaft” (é.e., Lead off for your side). He did so, and to the amazement of 
the crowd, who were still admiring the former throw, he made one as 
far. The stones of the two vave now stand side by side. 

A vave of old, Pa Mataioa, grandfather of the present man of that name, 
is credited with special powers. If his dart did not run true but veered 
off to the bushes at the side, he tapped the ground with his finger and out 
it sprang again to glide onwards in a straight line! “‘E fai e ya atua ma 
tea,” said my informant reflectively.  “‘ It is done by the gods, perhaps !” 
This is the man whose record stone is ahead of all the rest at the ““Vokisa” 
end of the Marae. 

Mua tika of families and clans are treated with some respect. If the 
thrower of “‘Matangi aso” the ceremonial dart of sa Kafika scores with his 
initial cast he continues to throw first in order for his side for a number of 
rounds. But if after a cast or two the “ka “ falls badly,” and has no 
success then he retires into the body of the side and lets another player 
take his place. I have heard a young man rebuked by an elder relative 
who used himself to bear the mua tika for disregarding this custom. 

“ The mua tika of sa Taumako is bad,” it is said. This dart called 
““ Ngau” makes a man’s shoulder ache unless he puts it down after the 
first two or three throws, and takes up another less ceremonial implement. 
Then no such unpleasantness ever occurs. “FE tapu; te atua e fakatino 
ki ei,” “Is sacred; the god embodies himself in it,” is the reason given 
for this—that is, the eel god mentioned earlier. The dart has a further 
peculiarity of more value: “On the Marae lasi when the ska of the 
Tamaroa has hidden, has run behind, the mua tika of sa Taumako goes 
steadily, goes on, and finally overtakes it.” 

Another custom of the marae is of an economic character. When 
an exceptional throw is made by a man and he excels all the rest on that 
day, it is his duty to prepare food in the next day or two and to present 
it to the other members of the side. The obligation is a considerable one 
since as much as three or four bowls of pudding and a corresponding 
number of baskets of cooked taro and breadfruit are required. If a man 
is a noted vave, and always in the lead, the burden on his resources is 
distinctly heavy. In the case of Pa Fonga-muna mentioned above, this 
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was so onerous that he often used to throw lightly to avoid having to make 
the customary feast. This man has now ceased to attend the sika on 
account of having been sneered at by the Ariki Kafika on one occasion 
for the manner in which he had decorated himself. Ordinarily the players 
are ornamented (rake?) with circlets of flowers and aromatic leaves, and 
bangles of shell. If the match is a sacred one, however, no ornaments 
may be worn except by the vave, who are allowed to have flowers or 
tassels (se?) in their ears. His appearance on this occasion seems to 
have been quite legitimate, but Tikopians are very quick to take offence. 
The chief thought fit to be sarcastic and the man resented the affront to 
his dignity. 

The signal for the conclusion of a match is generally given about 
midday, and is made at the instance of either party. It has already been 
mentioned that each side throws last from its own end. If now one 
side coming down to the end of its opponents to commence a round 
sees a man of that group walk up to the throwing base and launch a dart 
then they know that the match has ceased. “Te tka kua tuku,” “ The 
dart game has been laid down.” All the players immediately begin to 
disperse when this traditional signal is given. 


SOME EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE GAME 


The general interest taken in the sport of dart throwing, and the 
complexity of regulation and ceremony surrounding it are associated with 
an emotional situation of considerable intensity. An analysis of the 
principal elements involved can be based on the concrete evidence afforded 
by the appearance and actions of the players, their comments on the states 
of feeling experienced at various moments in the game, and also the 
ideas crystallized in more permanent form in the favourite Tikopian 
medium of expression, the dance-song. Such data have a sociological 
value as illustrating the intimate relation between individual emotional 
attitudes and group interests. 

The observer attending a dart match for the first time is struck by the 
intentness of the players on their game and the curious absence of much 
of the babel of talk and laughter which usually accompanies any activity 
where a number of people is present. The spectators are vivacious 
enough, but the players are quiet. A man rising to throw his dart wears 
a distinctly serious, even strained, expression. This is due to his intense 
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consciousness of himself as a single figure set over against the assembled 
crowd. As explicit statement indicates, he knows that he is the cynosure 
of all eyes, and that the next few moments will earn for him applause—or 
silence. There is no other form of activity in the community where for a 
short space of time he is so definitely alone under full public observation, 
with the inevitable testing of his own powers as the upshot. Success 
means harmony with the interests of his side; failure means a lack of 
harmonious adjustment. Little wonder that the player is often nervous 
as he advances to make his cast, that he is elated if he scores, or depressed 
if his dart falls short. It is interesting to note how the behaviour of the 
spectators accommodates itself to the situation. An exceptionally good 
throw is greeted with applause, but usually no demonstration follows” 
a poor throw. Where from the nature of these people laughter and 
jesting at the expense of those who fail might be expected, silence alone’ 
is found, or at most a faint murmur of commiseration. This is due not 
so much to sympathy with the unsuccessful player as to tacit recognition . 
of the fact that the shame of failure is great, and that any aggravation 
of it may lead to serious consequences, even suicide. Reference has 
already been made to the plucking of coconuts by the winners after a 
crushing victory in order to smoothe the feelings of the losers. 

This feeling of shame is a very real thing—at least among the good 
players. Thus it is said “ Te kau tika ka tikaia e take kau tika, na vave ¢ poi, 
sise laui; matea tona fakama, e faia ko ia sise makeke.’ “‘ The dart side 
shall be out-thrown by another dart side, its expert who goes is not good 
(is not happy in mind) ; very great is his shame, because he was not strong.” 
This simple statement is quoted for the light it throws incidentally on the 
sense of responsibility which the expert has for the fortunes of his side, as 
well as for the intensity of his feelings after defeat. (In the native speech 
the emphasis on the words sise /aui, matea, and fakama, all terms of great 
significance to a Tikopian, give a strength to the statement which it is 
difficult to convey in translation.) The physical signs of such inner 
disturbance are well known to the natives. It is noted that with some 
people the face becomes suffused’ with blood. “‘Ku toto fuere ona mata” ; 
others lose their temper and show signs of anger (fai toa). Others still 
after a poor exhibition slink off into the bushes and do not appear again 
at the match that day. It may be observed also that a similar metaphor 
is in vogue among the Tikopians as among ourselves, to express the 
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desire of a person ashamed to disappear from public view. “‘ Mateana 
fakama—feurufi ki tekuga kere,” is said of such an one. “ Very great is 
his shame—dive into the ground” (é.e., he wishes he could disappear 
in this fashion). In conversation natives elaborate these points with 
much vigour of expression. 

Failure to achieve a win is sometimes felt so keenly as to lead to 
tragic consequences. The recent suicide of the eldest son of the heir to 
the chieftainship of Tafua is traced to this immediate cause. The lad attend- 
ed the match as a novice and failed toscore. Being of an excitable tempera- 
ment, he burned with disgrace and that same night, after dancing furiously 
for some hours, put off secretly in a small canoe in a raging storm. 
He was not seen again, and the tragedy has cast a gloom over his family. 


SONGS OF THE TIKA. 

In Tikopia the composition of a dance song is one of the common 
modes of giving expression to an emotional idea which a person wishes to 
make public—whether it be in praise of oneself or friend, in vituperation of 
a thief or a rejected mistress, or merely exultation in some particular 
phase of living. Where emotion occurs in songs it is to some extent con- 
ventionalized, if only for the reason that these have to submit to a traditional 
artistic form. But in spite of limitations they do manage to give a very 
fair indication of the feelings which actuate the composer—or rather 
librettist, as he really is. In the case of the dart thrower the songs reveal 
the actuality of his personal problem conceived in relation to the position 
of his side and of that impendent larger group, the community as a whole. 

Examples are numerous, but a few will be sufficient for illustration. 

The first is an ancient song commemorating the anxiety of a player— 
of rather indifferent calibre, it would seem—after he has made his throw. 


Tafito:  “ Taku tika kua ifo i a turaga 
Ku aua e ya mavero 
Ka arofa koau se forua. 


Safe : E pote pote ko te manava 
A mata o te fenua 
Ku katoa kite Marae.” 


7 Songs in Tikopia follow a definite verse form. The opening stanza is termed 
tafito, a word applied to the base of the trunk of a tree, and more generally to the 
beginning, or origin of anything. The final stanza is called safe, the name also of the 
fruit stalk of the banana. Any intermediate stanza, there being usually only one, is 
termed the kupu i roto, the “ words in the middle.” 
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Translation : 


“* My dart has sped down from the throwing stands 
It has been caught up by the experts 
I shall be sorry and not shout. 
Throbbing, throbbing is the heart 
Eyes of the land 
Are all assembled at the Pitch.” 
The term pote is a synonym for the more usual pore, which describes the 
pulsing of the heart—in this case as the thrower, the momentary centre 
of attraction, waits to see if he has managed to score. The phrase “ eyes 
of the land” is a vivid metaphor to indicate the crowd of onlookers. In 
comment on this song, which is well known, it was remarked rather 
needlessly “‘ The man does not want his dart to be ‘ eaten.’ ” 
Another song of very rhythmic qualities relates a tale of shattered 
hopes. 
Tafito : “ E kou rotu ki te katoaya 


Tika 0 tayata 
Rere toutasi. 


Kupu : E tu oke ou kau oriori 
Ka vero ki te roto Marae 
Ka talevaleva koau fakaturu. 


Safe : Fakateka u-e ! 
Fakateka i a turaga 
Se ne forua.” 
Translation : 
“O! I am keen on the assembly 


Of dart-throwing people 

Each running singly. 

I stand up to sway the dart 

That will be thrown along the middle of the Pitch 
It spins in circles, I lower my head. 


Cast myself down O! 

Cast myself on the throwing-grounds 

And no one shouted.” 
This is intended to accompany a dance of the ¢a marie, the “‘ gentle beat” 
type, and was composed by Pa Tavi, father of the present elder of that 
name. As usual in songs, much meaning is condensed into a single phrase. 
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In explanation of the words rere foutasi, “ running singly,” —it was pointed 
out by natives that each man carries his own responsibility as he advances 
to throw ; he is alone, can have no help and is observed by all eyes. The 
burden of the lament is that despite the enthusiasm of the thrower and all 
his good intentions to make an accurate cast, despite his energetic efforts 
to give his dart impetus by hurling himself to the ground, it flies poorly 
with a twirling motion of the shaft. As a result there is no applause from 
the crowd to signify a win, and the thrower has to hang his head in con- 
fusion. 

Of even more gloomy tenor is a brief song of the gore type composed 
by Pa Rangi furi, eldest son of the Ariki Tafua and father of the boy who 
was lost at sea: 

Tafito : “ Ku kasé kita ku raria mai 

Taku poipoi fua rei i taku tafan. 

Safe : E fora e fora i a turaga 

O te kai ayafuru.” 
Translation : 


“ T have been beaten by the asa and the rari 
My wandering naked on my walks. 


Are spread, are spread on the throwing-stands 
The tenfold wins. 


A long commentary would be necessary to do justice to this composition, 
but the general significance can briefly be made clear. It commemorates 
in fact an actual defeat suffered by the composer, and suggests that his 
own efforts to score were no more effective than an empty-handed stroll 
across the Marae would have been. The “tenfold wins” mentioned 
are of course those of his opponents, who have seemed to have covered the 
throwing-base with darts in their facility for scoring. 

From one point of view the frankness of the composer in exposing 
his inferiority might be laid directly at the door of relief for pent-up 
emotion. It seems to be true indeed that song-making does provide 
the Tikopian with an outlet for that type of passion over which he might 
otherwise be inclined to brood. The song represents a concrete achieve- 
ment, the conversion of feelings and impulses into words, which in itself 
offers a form of relief. But the element of spontaneity is always restricted 
and enchanneled by the traditional verse-form and the requirements of 
rhythm—for the essential purpose of the song is to act as a dance-chorus. 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA 93 
Moreover, the whole machinery of society which regulates every thought 
and act of the individual allows him only conditioned modes of expression. 
The diction of these and similar songs is surprisingly free and unfettered, 
but it records elements of personal emotion which have become somewhat 
formalised and reduced to order in their passage through the social 
mechanism. 

A brighter tone is given in a song attributed to Pu Mataioa, the 
great expert, who as may be remembered used somewhat unorthodox 
methods to attain his supremacy : 

Tafito : “ Taku tika ku maua ruga 
Fenaifo papa foi uru toa 
Ku fegaromaki vare i roto Marae. 


Kupu : “ E auo ko te tika 
Ka saro moi i a kaso 
Rioriokino mai i a potu e rua.” 


Translation : 
“My dart is superior 
Comes down, strikes the ground with its wooden head 
Then is lost to the eye (in its swift flight) in the middle 
of the Pitch. 


Surpassing is the dart! 

Will be flagged hither with reed-stems 

Waving here from both ends.” 
The ring of confidence and success in this song needs no comment. 

As a final example of these compositions bearing on the sika that of 

Pu Torokinga, a former expert of renown (¢e vave tu o te marae) may be 
considered. The song originated in the circumstance that he, as a skilled 
player of the Tamaroa, had been allotted the mua tika of sa Tafua to throw 
inamatch. At the opening ceremony and again in the next round he cast 
the dart, and each time without success ; it fell with a circling motion 
of the shaft. Folk then began to laugh at the idea of giving the mua tika 
to be handled by such a blunderer. Much mortified at this the vave 
rejected the mua tika and took up his own dart, with which in a single 
throw he redeemed his reputation and blocked the progress of the 
opposition. In comment on the first part of this incident he composed 
the following song : 
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Tafito : “ Takutaku ko toku raveravea i te roki 
Takutaku ko toku raveravea i te tika ne moe i Uta. 


Kupu : Se ne tuku kau sara ki okn tupua 
Taku moe ne kau ono ki oi. 
Safe : Rerefaki ke vero ki rugo 
Ku to talevaleva 
Kau fakaturn ifo 
I 0 kata ya mavero.” 
Translation : 
“ Ashamed for my being gazed on in the west 
Ashamed for my being gazed on through the dart that slept 
in Uta. 


Why not have left me to keep in touch with my own deities 
My sleep that I looked after ? 


Run to hurl it above 

Has fallen with twirling shaft 

I bow down 

Amid the laughter of the experts.” 
The “ dart that slept in Uta” is the mua tika of Tafua which, in accordance 
with the ceremonies already described, had been left overnight in the 
sacred house of the chief. “‘ My sleep” refers to his own dart, which he 
had treated and looked after in similar fashion in order to obtain success 
with it. Hence his desire to keep in touch with his own deities on whom 
he could rely, through the medium of his own dart, and his complaint 
when he had to take the mua tika of Tafua. “ The west” means the 
“Marae lasi” in Faea, on that side of the island, where the incident took 
place. The final stanza, in which translation as usual has been com- 
pressed to follow the text, describes the result when he attempted to make 
a cast with the intractable dart, and the ridicule of the spectators. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
This analysis of the songs and general emotional background of the 
tika has been given because without a knowledge of this aspect it is 
difficult for anyone unacquainted with the game to understand the interest 
it possesses for the native and the importance attached to winning and 
\ losing. Certainly the thrill of the sport itself, the impulse to self-assertion, 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA 95 
the desire to beat an opponent with whom the rivalry is traditional, 


play a strong part, but the secret of the intensity lies in sensitiveness to / 


public opinion. This then, with its implication of shame through the 
public exposure of defeat, becomes a factor of sociological and not merely 
psychological interest. 

From these songs and other data it can be realised how the game of 
tika comes to pass beyond the bounds of simple play for exercise and 
relaxation, and to attain considerable importance in the general economic 
and religious life, in addition to its reactions on the social organization 
of the community and on the personality of its component members. 

The relation of the player to his side is significant. The side is a. 
permanent institution with a name and a definite place in the social 
organization, a traditional opponent and a variety of local, historical and 
mythological associations which give it further stability. It is the basic 
feature of the match; it persists generation after generation while the 
individual members drop out and are replaced. The score, the focus of \ 
interest, is kept for the side alone, and no total is made of the winning 
throws of any single player. Energy of throwing and obedience to the 
instructions of the captain are expected ; it is the recognized duty of a . 
man to ‘ play for his side,’ though there is not much explicit reference 
to the fact. Yet, naturally enough, while the results of the match to the 
side are followed with the greatest keenness, the popular interest and 
enthusiasm are displayed most intensely in regard to the feats of individual __ 
players. And the player himself though he throws for the advantage 
of his side, and is genuinely concerned for its success, is most conscious 
of his own personal performance and for it feels the greatest intensity 
of emotion. In particular the condensation of feeling in the songs 
composed about the game reveals this essentially personal element. The 
identity of interest between the individual player and his side is not . 
complete, since success of the one does not necessarily connote that 
of the other. Nevertheless they are so closely related that harmonious 
adjustment is easily obtained. In the case of the community as a whole 
the permanent rivalry of the two sides is a constant factor of discordance, 
but its effects are as constantly overborne by more important social ties. 

Sport, as an integral feature in the life of many primitive peoples, 
offers a number of problems for investigation. Some of these are con- 
cerned with questions of organization, of the nature of the factors which 
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differentiate a vague play activity from a regularly established game 
with clearly defined procedure, hemmed in on every side by rules of strong 
sanction. Other problems are those of incentive, of the extent to which 
the impulses to recreation, bodily exercise and relaxation are involved with 
other characteristics of a different order, as pride, shame, curiosity, 
sympathy, loyalty, associated with a more complex set of emotional 
reactions. An enquiry of a more physiological pattern, though shot with 
threads of social interest, considers the differential skill and energy dis- 
played by those engaged in the pastime and the extent to which this becomes 
a matter of recognized concern to the community. The relation of 
primitive sport to other aspects of the social life, its unique cultural value 
on the one hand, and its inter-reaction with economic, aesthetic and 
religious affairs on the other, presents a field of research which merits 
even more attention than it has already received. 

This brief account of the dart game of Tikopia may at least indicate 
the reality of these problems, and the human interest to be found in the 
study of them. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 
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A DART MATCH IN TIKOPIA. PLATE III. 


The Lind of the Throw. The dart is speeding along the pitch while the player 
rises from the ground. 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE OF CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA 


By URSULA McCONNEL 
PART I. 


HE Wik-Munkan is the largest and most important of a group of 
tribes, characterized by names formed with the word Wik, 
signifying “speech,” which occupy a stretch of country along the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, thirty to fifty miles wide, through which flow the Watson, 
Archer, Kendall, Holroyd and Edward Rivers. 

The Archer and Holroyd rise in a number of creeks in the Great 
Dividing Range on the eastern side of the Peninsula. Below the ridges 
they are joined by their respective tributaries, the Coen River, and Pre- 
tender Creek, and flow through flat forest country to the western side 
where they enter the Gulf as saltwater tidal rivers. The Archer River 
is joined by the Watson on its northern side, and opens out into a mouth 
several miles wide with mangrove-clad banks and islands. Below this 
junction is situated Aurukun Mission Station. The Holroyd is joined 
on its northern side by the shorter and more rugged Kendall River, which 
rises in the ridges and flows through a rocky channel and poor country. 
Between the Kendall and the Archer, a stretch of melon-hole country 
acts as a barrier between the Munkan and their neighbours on the eastern 
side. 

The territory of the Wik-Munkan begins below the junction of the 
Coen and Archer and the Pretender and Holroyd, and extends to the 
mouth of the Archer and the junction of the Kendall and Holroyd. It 
touches the Watson River in the north and the Edward in the south and 
covers an area, roughly speaking, of 3,000 square miles. The Wik- 
Munkan do not come in contact with the sea, for a strip of land along 
the coast varying in parts from two to ten miles wide is inhabited by 
kindred coastal tribes. Of these the Wik-Natera or Wik-Kalkan occupy 
the coast for sixty or seventy miles south of the Archer River, con- 
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centrating chiefly on two inland arms of the sea called Yoinka and Ari- 
manka; the Wik-Natanya or bush-rat people inhabit the corner of the 
coast between Arimanka and the Kendall—a distance of ten miles ; and 
the Wik-Nantjara occupy the coastal country between the Kendiall- 
Holroyd and the Edward. There are also several small inland tribes 
belonging to the Wik group. On upper Arimanka and Yoinka are the 
Wik-Mean and Wik-Eppa, of which latter tribe only two men remain. 
The territory of the Wika-Patja, now extinct, which extended from the 
mouth of the Archer to the short Tokali River, ten miles to the south, has 
been taken over by the Wik-Munkan, and also that of an extinct group on 
the Tokali River which hada snake cult. On the Watson River were the 
Wik-Ampama. The few remaining members of this tribe, who live at 
Aurukun Mission Station, have forgotten their traditions, but I gathered 
that they resembled the other Wik tribes in the main essentials. 

The Wik-Munkan refer humorously to their coastal neighbours 
north of the Archer and Watson Rivers as the Wik-Waiya (waiya, bad) 
because they find their language difficult to understand. Both social 
organization and language of these tribes are of a different type from their 
own, resembling more closely that of the tribes of the Embley, Batavia 
and Pennefather Rivers described by Dr. Roth' and Mr. Hey.2 Of these 
coastal tribes, the Anjingit come right to the mouth of the Archer River 
and occupy an island in the entrance ; others are the Aritingiti, Adetingiti 
and Lengiti (referred to by Dr. Roth as Laini-ngadi). 

In the early days, before the telegraph line to Cape York passed 
northwards through the centre of the Peninsula, the upper Archer and 
its tributary, the Coen, were the hunting grounds of the Kokiala and 
Kanju tribes. The former are now nearly extinct, whilst the remainder 
of the latter, now deprived of their grounds, live in camps near the tele- 
graph line, mining centres and cattle stations, or fish in the creeks in the 
quieter parts of the range where they are less likely to be disturbed. 

On the Upper Holroyd were the Aiyaboto hunting grounds. They 
intermarry with the Kanju, and like them camp in the vicinity of the 
white man’s settlements. At one time Aiyaboto, Kanju and Munkan 
used to meet at the junction of the Pretender and Holroyd. On the 
Coleman River to the south are the Bakanu and the Koko-Olkolo. These 


1 Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. VIII. (N.Q. Ethnography—Bulletin No. 18). 
2N.Q. Ethnography—Bulletin No. 6. 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE 
Koko-Olkolo and the Koko-Taiyari on the south side of the Bdward 
River—who are practically strangers to the Munkan on the northern 
bank—belong to the Koko-speaking tribes of the Mitchell River, Laura, 
Cooktown and Princess Charlotte Bay districts, which have been described 
by Dr. Roth.* 

There are approximately fifty to a hundred Wik-Munkan belonging 
to the Archer River, including those on the Mission and those who work 
outside the Reserves, and approximately two hundred on the Holroyd, 
Kendall and Edward Rivers. There may be two or three hundred 
members of the coastal tribes. This is a rough estimate. According 
to report the population was once three or four times as great. In early 
days traders called for recruits along the coast. Sickness spread amongst 
the natives, carrying off many people. On the inland side the cattle 
stations encroached on Wik-Munkan territory ; cattle spearing led to 
police raids and sometimes even to the destruction of whole camps of men, 
women and children. Some thirty years ago a Reserve was proclaimed, 
securing for the aboriginal inhabitants a strip of country along the Gulf 
Coast from ten to twenty miles wide. Mission Stations have been 
established at the mouths of the Batavia, Embley, Archer and Mitchell 
Rivers, and no one is allowed to enter the Reserve without a permit. 
There are no Missions on the Edward and Holroyd Rivers, and for this 
reason people in these parts live a natural hunting existence relatively 
undisturbed. Sandalwood-getters have several times removed timber 
thence, and the Mission has just begun to visit these people annually. 
Some of the men have been to work on pearling luggers, and a few on 
cattle stations, so that ideas and materials from the white man’s world have 
filtered through. Yet it is possible to study here a native culture that so 
far has not been much altered. The women are conservative, know no 
pidgin-English, and had never set eyes on a white woman before 1928. 
On the Archer River a few still live on their hunting grounds, but the 
majority either live at the Mission Station or move to and fro between 
the Mission and their grounds. 

The coastal people differ somewhat in physical appearance and 
temperament from the inland Wik-Wunkan. Generally speaking, the 
hair of the coastal people is curly and often quite crisp, standing up off 


3 Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. VIII. (N.Q. Ethnography—Bulletin No. 18, 
93-95): 
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100 THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE 
the head in a mass like that of the Papuans. There are, however, 
individuals with straight hair. The facial expression is more mobile, and 
sometimes the nostrils have a chiselled effect. In disposition they are 
more responsive and more temperamental than the Wik-Munkan. The 
latter have on the whole heavier features and their hair, usually 
curly or straight, is only rarely frizzy. These differences in type may 
be due to an intrusion of Papuans along the coast at some former time. 
The climate of North Queensland is that of monsoon lands. 
The year may be roughly divided into two main periods—a long dry 
season, from May to November, of cool nights and cloudless days with a 
prevailing south-east wind, and a short wet season which is ushered in by 
hot weather and storms in November, followed by winds and heavy rain 
from the north-west in December, continuing in some years into April. 
In the wet season boisterous seas inundate the Gulf country. The arms 
of the sea which penetrate inland overflow, covering the low-lying plains 
with water and leave behind as they recede a deposit of mud. Brackish 
water lies in the hollows and oozes up to form large swamps, filled with a 
rush locally known as “ panja.”” The swollen rivers, which in the dry 
season in their upper reaches flow through wide sandy beds in a shallow 
stream, overflow into subsidiary channels and lagoons, which in the winter 
months are but chains of waterholes and lagoons covered with water lilies. 
The chief hunting grounds of the Wik-Munkan are along the Archer 
and Holroyd Rivers where food is plentiful. The rivers are full of 
fish, and attract numerous wild fowl, ducks and geese, native-companions, 
ibis, jabiru, emu and plains turkey. In the thickly-grassed country wallaby 
abound, and small game is always procurable. In the vicinity of the 
rivers are innumerable roots and fruit-bearing trees, and on the lagoons, 
swamps and creeks, are water lilies of various kinds. The poverty of 
the Kendall River country makes it less useful as a hunting ground, but 
the river itself is full of bream, and in the heavily-timbered country which 
surrounds it are iguana, snakes, opossums, eaglehawk and crow, and 
many bloodwood and messmate trees, the flowers of which are rich in 
honey. In the wet season, when the rivers are flooded, the lagoons 
and waterholes attract the fisherman, and in the melon-hole country the 
kangaroo is hunted. 
The chief occupations of the men are fishing and hunting, and 
include the building of canoes and making of spears for these activities. 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE 101 
Early in the morning they may be seen preparing their spears over the 
camp-fire for the day’s hunt, and setting forth with spears and fire-stick 
over the shoulder. 

In the upper reaches of the rivers, where in the winter months the 
shady tea-trees and sandy river bed make desirable camping grounds, 
men spear the harmless fresh-water crocodile and women gather the 
eggs which it buries in the sand. Bream, cat-fish and “ sardine-fish” 
are speared or caught with fishing lines. In the lower reaches big salt- 
water fish—rock-cod, salmon, white fish, king fish, barramundi, schnapper, 
“ night-fish,” bone-fish and stingray—are speared from canoes on the 
incoming tide, and even the man-eating crocodile (crocodilus porosus) is 
sometimes captured. These light bark canoes are admirably suited to 
fishing activities, moving forward swiftly and silently at the least touch of 
the paddle. Standing with spear poised, the fishermen chases the tell- 
tale ripple till the fish is within spearing distance. During the bone-fish 
season large numbers gather in the lower reaches of the Archer River 
to spear the bone-fish from canoes on dark nights by the light of tea-tree 
bark torches. A torch in one hand and a spear in the other, the fisherman 
stands in the prow and spears the bone-fish as it darts in front of the 
canoe dazzled by the flare of the torch. 

At the end of the dry season, when the water begins to dry up in the 
small creeks and lagoons, dams and fish-traps are built to prevent the 
fish from escaping or to catch them as they swim upstream after the 
rain. Small swamps and waterholes are poisoned with a vine so that the 
fish jump out of the water and are caught on the edges. 

After the wet season, when the grass is rank and tall, game is hard to 
see. When dry enough it is burned off. Fires sweep through the 
country and smoke rises in all directions. The men stand before the 
flames and spear the wallaby as it tries to escape, and women follow in the 
wake of the fire to dig out small game, bandicoots, snakes, iguanas, etc., 
which have taken refuge in their holes. When the fresh young grass 
shoots after the first showers of rain, the wallaby come out into the open 
to feed, and are more easily seen. The art of spearing in the open requires 
skill and bushcraft. A common method is for the hunter to carry a bush 
in front of himself, moving cautiously forward at intervals when un- 
observed till within spearing distance of the quarry. 

Whilst the men are hunting and fishing, the women are busy hunting 
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small game with the aid of their dogs (which are trained not to eat their 
quarry), digging turtles out of the muddy edges of swamps, catching small 
fish in their nets, crawling on their hands and knees along the man- 
grove edges of the creeks picking up mudshells, their dilly-bags between 
their teeth, or gathering fruits and roots. In the wet season the yams 
(mai watea) and other roots—including arrowroot (mai woppa), which 
is the privileged food of the aged—are a staple food. When the leaves 
have sprouted the roots are easily found. Later, when the leaves have 
died and fallen off, water lily roots and seeds which by this time are in 
full season, take the place of yams as a vegetable diet. During the winter 
months the women wade into the water and gather the flowers and seed- 
pods, and dive for the roots. The flowers and stems are eaten raw, and 
the roots and pods are cooked in the fire or on ant-bed ovens. When the 
water lilies are going over, the panja swamps near the coast, particularly 
a large swamp called Maimanka (mai, food ; manka, eat), afford food for 
several months at the end of the dry season. The roots of the rush 
are dug out of the dried up edges of the swamp, the women sitting up 
to the chest in mud as they work, and are afterwards cooked in the fire 
and beaten into a meal or cake with a wooden hammer. 

The women may be seen setting off in the morning in small groups 
with their digging sticks (Aatjan), the symbol of their womanhood, in 
their hands, dilly-bags suspended from their heads, a fishing-net over the 
shoulder and a bark vessel (#k&a) on their heads or a baby perched on the 
shoulder and another on the hip, followed by their dogs. If there is a 
corpse in the camp, it is carried with them too. For hours they gather, 
dig and hunt, ard as they wander through the bush they keep their eyes 
open for anything that can be of service to their arts and crafts. Bark is 
stripped for making string, grass for plaiting and weaving, and making 
into dilly-bags, fishing-nets, aprons, grass-baskets, etc. A pause is 
made in the day’s work to cook some of the food and sleep or gossip in the 
shade. When surface water is lacking, wells are dug, and the water 
bailed out by the hand or by means of large bailer-shells. 

In the spring, when the bees are busy in the flowering trees and 
shrubs, all alike keep a sharp look-out for bees as they go in and out of 
their holes in the trees. When bees are detected, the tree is climbed or 
cut down, and a long stick with a frayed end, which is kept for the purpose, 
is inserted into the hole, and if it comes out sticky the hole is cut open 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE 103 
and the honey robbed. Small vessels of tea-tree bark, tied at the ends, 
are quickly improvised or closely woven baskets are used to carry the honey 
back to camp, where it may either be eaten as a staple food or mixed with 
water to make a sweet drink. 

In the evening, all return to camp—the women with their well-filled 
dilly-bags and bark #kka on their heads, and sometimes a pile of firewood 
for the night piled above that again. Sometimes a head rest of tea-tree 
bark is worn to break the weight of the Aka. Men return with their spoils, 
a wallaby or bird over the shoulder, fish, snakes and iguanas dangling from 
their spears, or flying-fox threaded like beads along them, and stingray 
tied up carefully in tea-tree bark ready to be presented to an elderly 
relative by a younger man who is not allowed to partake of it. Camp 
fires are lit, feather fans made of the two wings of a jabiru or other bird 
being utilised to hasten the process, and preparations are made for the 
evening meal, which is the big meal of the day. Ant-bed ovens for 
cooking meat and roots are made by lighting a fire in a hole in the ground 
and placing ant-bed thereon. When the ant-bed is sufficiently hot, 
the food is placed on it and covered over with tea-tree bark, or sometimes 
special leaves to make the meat tender and tasty, and finally all is covered 
with earth or sand and left to cook in a slow oven. Fish, mudshells, 
crabs, roots, snakes and iguanas are cooked in the coals and eaten straight 
away. Some roots and fruits require special preparation. They are 
washed, soaked, ground or strained through dilly-bags and then cooked in 
oven or fire. Bark skka are used for washing and preparing food, for 
carrying water and roots, and even as a baby’s cradle. They are made like 
the bark canoe from the bark of the messmate tree. Stingray is cooked 
thus: the heart and liver are taken out and the fish cooked in the fire, 
then the flesh is scraped off and wrapped round the heart and liver. All 
is tied up in bark and cooked in an ant-bed oven. 

Quietly and formally men and women make their gifts of food to 
relatives to whom such gifts are due. Gifts of hospitality are made to 
the stranger in the camp. A man sends food to his mother-in-law through 
his wife or sister. Sometimes a mourner’s debt is paid, when the women 
present their gift to the accompaniment of the mourning song and dance. 

The resources and occupations of the coastal tribes differ to some 
extent from those of the Wik-Munkan. The low scrub harbours scrub 
fowl and turkey, and where grass is plentiful wallaby abound. On the 
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large swamps there feed innumerable wild fowl of all descriptions, which 
tise in clouds as one approaches. The mangroves harbour flying-fox 
camps, which are periodically raided. Men harpoon sea-turtle and dugong 
from double-outrigger dug-out canoes, and fish from bark canoes in the 
mouth of the rivers. The women go out after crabs and shellfish at low 
tide, and rob the eggs of the sea turtle which she lays in the sand. Bush 
rats are hunted at the end of the wet season, when the ground is soft and 
the rats are active. 

The choice of a camp depends upon the food and water supply. In 
the dry season people camp in the open by their fires. If there is a high 
wind, shelters of branches or strong bark are made. Grass and rubbish 
are cleared away as a precaution against reptiles, and the ground smoothed 
over with the feet. Huts made of branches placed in a semicircle, bent 
over to interlace and covered with tea-tree bark, are used as protection 
against storms, and in the wet season these are completely covered in like 
a beehive. Some people build platforms of strong bark placed across 
saplings on forked sticks with a bark roof over this again, which projects 
to shelter the fires on the ground. The smoke from the fires keeps away 
mosquitoes. 

The camp fire is the centre of family life, around which a man and his 
wife, or wives, and children sleep and feed. Convention guards the 
approach to the camp fire. Certain relatives are welcomed, others are 
tabooed. The arrangement of the camp fires depends upon the relation- 
ship of the families to one another—some relatives may camp close, 
others only at a distance.* When the tribes meet together, each takes 
up its position in the camp according to the direction whence the tribe 
has come. The panja swamps afford an opportunity for social inter- 
course between the tribes and stimulate social sentiment and co-operation. 
At Yanung, near the mouth of the Archer and at Patja on the lower 
Holroyd, the Munkan meet the coastal tribes. The large camps afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of tribal affairs and the holding of initiation 
ceremonies. During these ceremonies all fighting is strictly tabooed. 
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4 These taboos and conventions will be considered when dealing with the kinship 
system. 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE. PLATE III. 


Women gathering the edible rush (panja). 8B. Preparation of panja 
for cooking by beating with mallets. 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
REPORT ON RESEARCH IN TIKOPIA 


BY RAYMOND FIRTH 


Object and Conduct of the Expedition : 


In 1928 I set out under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council 
to study the social anthropology of the people of Tikopia, and to obtain information 
on the problem of the relation of Polynesian to Melanesian cultures. The only study 
of Tikopia made hitherto was that of the Rev. W. J. Durrad, a member of the Melan- 
esian Mission, who spent two months there in the course of his work in 1910. The 
results of these observations, necessarily of a somewhat incomplete character, were 
published by the late Dr. Rivers in 1914, in his History of Melanesian Society. 

The island is small and isolated, being an extinct volcanic crater lying 120 miles 
south-east from Vanikoro, the nearest white habitation; the only communication 
is by means of the Melanesian Mission steam yacht Southern Cross, which calls once or 
twice a year. It was on this vessel that I reached Tikopia in July 1928, and was visited 
by her again in October of the same year, bringing a supply of stores. In July 1929 
she called again, when I left the island. I wish to acknowledge here the kindness of 
the Mission in allowing me to travel on the Southern Cross, and the hospitality of the 
Right Reverend Bishop John Steward, now retired, and the Right Reverend Bishop 
Molyneux, Bishop of Melanesia, as well as that of Captain H. Burgess, his officers and 
the members of the Mission staff who facilitated my work in every way possible. 

To establish friendly contact with the natives proved a simple matter, and the 
acquiring of their language presented no exceptional difficulty, my previous knowledge 
of Maori, imperfect as it was, being of the greatest assistance, since the grammatical 
structure of the two languages is in many respects identical. I was also helped by the 
Vocabulary compiled by Mr. Durrad and edited by Archdeacon H. W. Williams,' 
to both of whom I am also indebted for personal interest in other ways. To assist 
the ordinary camp routine I took with me from Tulagi as personal servant a boy 
from Luaniua (Lord Howe Island), secured through the kindness of Mr. J. C. Barley, 
Deputy-Commissioner of the British Solomons Islands Protectorate, and found that 
the similarity of the language and culture of his own island to that of Tikopia rendered 
him much more suitable than a Melanesian would have been. 

All food and specimens acquired from the natives were obtained either by gift- 
exchange or barter, the use of money being entirely unknown. Adzes and axes, chisels 


1 Now his Lordship the Bishop of Waiapu. 
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and other tools are greatly esteemed; knives, calico and beads are also of distinct 
value, while pipes, tobacco and fish-hooks are useful as ordinary small currency. The 
comparative lack of coconuts, trochus shell and beche-de-mer offers no incentive to 
European traders to visit the island. Many articles were received by me in the form of 
gifts, but in such case a return present was immediately advisable. 

The progress of my research was unimpeded for the first three months, by which 
time I had acquired considerable fluency in the native language. The use of English 
had been given up after the first month. Data on sociai organization and economic 
life were fairly easily acquired, and this was facilitated by attendance at ceremonies con- 
nected with birth, sub-incision and a funeral all of which took place soon after my arrival. 

Enquiries in the sphere of religion, however, met with little response, and my 
attempts to gain further information provoked the antagonism of the chiefs, which per- 
sisted for several months. By following a steady policy of conciliation coupled with 
evidences of respect for their customs and beliefs, this attitude was gradually overcome, 
and I was later enabled to observe even their most important rites—a six-weeks’ cycle 
of ceremonies in connection with houses, canoes, yam cultivation and dances—as a 
participant, and to obtain from the chiefs the sets of formulae used on these occasions. 
I was also given their general kava, i.e., the names of their ancestors and deities and the 
invocations addressed to them. In the last five months of my stay I was thus able to 
collect data giving a very full account of the most esoteric aspects of Tikopian culture. 

As regards demography, a census of the people was taken, recording the name, 
village, dwelling-house and family of each person, as also his or her approximate age 
and kinship status in the group. The population at that date was 1288, and from con- 
sideration of genealogies and the record of recent births and deaths it appears to be stable, 
or slightly increasing—at all events it is in a vigorous, healthy state. This can be clearly 
attributed to the persistence of the old forms of culture. A Diary in which I recorded 
from day to day the main events occurring in the community shows the fullness and 
interest of life to the Tikopian. The apathy and depression so characteristic : of a number 
of other Polynesian peoples at the present time, and correlated with the loss or deprivation 
of their former culture have as yet found no grip upon these islanders. 

In the field of material culture attention was concentrated more on the economic 
than on the technological side of industry. More than five hundred specimens of 
Tikopian workmanship, however, were collected, as well as a considerable number of 
objects from the various Melanesian islands visited en route. 


II. A Sketch of Tikopian Culture : 


In this Report only a general summary of the results of my work can be given. 
The various aspects of Tikopian culture will be described in detail in several publications, 
copies of which will be laid before the Council in due course. 

In its general nature the mode of life of the Tikopians is very rich and vivid; the 
people are cheerful and animated, lead an active, busy existence, and while they spend 
much time in the preparation of their food, devote also a great « deal of "attention to cere- 
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Economic Conditions : 


Food is plentiful on the island and in great variety, taro and breadfruit being the 
staples of diet, but supplemented by bananas, yams, and coconuts as well as by sago, 
chestnuts, canarium almonds and various fruits of trees requiring no cultivation. Fish 
are caught in a great number of ways by hook and net, but the absence of any extensive 
reef system prevents any large constant supply from being obtained. In a period of 
rough weather the people may taste no fish for several weeks at a time, and then live 
entirely on vegetable food. The pig is lacking, and other flesh food there is none, most 
of the birds, such as the pigeon, being regarded as uneatable by the majority of the 
population for religious reasons. Many of the people have never tasted meat of any 
kind. Manioc and certain varieties of yam and banana have been introduced by the 
native Mission teachers and voyagers from time to time, and have proved useful in 
time of famine. Tobacco, brought at an early date, probably by whalers, is now grown 
freely, and the natives of both sexes show a great craving for it. Pipes in consequence 
are eagerly demanded. Betel-nut of two varieties is chewed by all, and ava is prepared, 
but being used for religious purposes is rarely drunk. The elaborate kava ceremonial 
of social intercourse, so characteristic of the Polynesians of Tonga and Samoa, is entirely 
absent, being replaced by a ritual of offering libations to ancestors and other deities. 

The island of Tikopia is not large, measuring at a liberal estimate only three miles 
by two, and the population, over twelve hundred, is obviously considerable. Neverthe- 
less the soil is very fertile, and there is no reason to fear any immediate serious shortage 
of food. Normally there is more than sufficient for the needs of the people, and in the 
periods between crops they resort if necessary to sago, which has been cooked with 
Cordyline root for several days ina large communal oven. This yields a quantity sufficient 
to last each participant family for several weeks, and is excellent food. 4 

By celibacy of the younger male members of the family, and other checks, the 
population is retained at a level consonant with the available food supply, and no distress 
is felt. Tentative suggestions to transport a section of the people to another island 
in order to cope with an imagined over-population are made without knowledge of the 
real state of affairs on the island, and any attempt to give effect to such proposals would 
in my opinion be disastrous to the people. Even if another island could be found free 
from malaria, filariasis, and other tropical diseases, which are not operative in Tikopia, 
the wrench to the social system and to the sentiments of the people by such a severance 
would react very strongly on their vitality. Moreover, as I have ascertained, the 
Tikopians themselves would be opposed to any such permanent migration. 

Recruiting of native labour from the island would also be fraught with grave 
dangers to the population. The community from its isolated situation is a remarkably 
healthy one, and normally, except as the result of occasional epidemics contracted from 
visiting European vessels, none except weakly infants and old people die. Previous 
experience has shown that Tikopians, in common with the natives of Rennell Island, 
when removed from their home have little resistance to disease, and nostalgia being added 
to the depressing effect of a novel illness, this in many cases proves fatal. The survivors, 
even if they do not suffer permanent deterioration of physique from diseases such as 
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108 REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
malaria or tuberculosis, are likely to be the carriers of the seeds of such disease to their 
healthy relatives on the island, and so to promote that decimation and wastage of popula- 
tion which has been such a pathetic feature in the history of so many Polynesian groups. 
From the more immediate economic point of view of the white employer this 
recruiting of labour would be ill-advised, as the amount of work obtained from these 
natives would probably, as on previous occasions, not cover the outlay involved in 
food and transport. 
The economic structure of Tikopian society centres in the chiefs. They are acknow- 


ledged to be the supreme owners of the land, and the commoners hold title from them. 


The whole island, right to the mountain top twelve hundred feet above the sea, is divided 
into /ofi, gardens or orchards in which coconuts, bananas, breadfruit and other trees grow 
thickly, interspersed with patches of cultivation of yams or taro. Each of these /ofi 
is owned immediately by a single family group, which has a number of such areas in 
various parts of the island. The members of each family group, usually comprising 
several households, take food by mutual arrangement, according to requirements, from 
this ground. A certain individuality of ownership is observed in connection with 
patches of taro and the like, which if planted by one brother or cousin will not be touched 
by another without express permission, but generally speaking, the foodstuffs in the /ofi, 
especially as regards the more permanent sources, as coconuts, chestnuts, and banana, 
are drawn upon freely by any member of the group, the equity of the arrangement being 
maintained by the contribution of that person to the common work of cultivation. 
Moreover, the close observation kept by everyone of the group on the treatment of their 
joint property by their fellow members makes for restraint in use. 

The organization of economic life follows very closely the grouping afforded by the 
kinship system. Husband and wife with their children work in co-operation to bring in 
food for the household, tasks being apportioned according to capacity and customary 
usage. Men and women have each their own particular economic sphere, the division of 
labour being along fairly obvious lines. The men, for instance, do all the work with 
canoes, and so engage in line fishing, set large nets in the lake, and catch flying-fish by 
torchlight at night—a most spectacular proceeding. The women daily search the 
reef with hand-nets and scoop up all that comes their way, including small fry and crabs. 
The men build houses, make canoes, bowls, head-rests and other wooden objects, manu- 
facture nets, including those for the use of their women-folk, and do most of the heavy 
work of breaking up the soil for gardening with digging sticks. The women plait 
mats for floor-coverings and bedding, beat out the bark cloth strips and squares which 
are still worn as garments by all, and do most of the weeding of the cultivations and the 
tending of the taro crops, the planting of which is done indifferently by them or by 
their male relatives. Women, too, keep the water bottles of the household filled and 
attend to the daily ovens, though here they are generally assisted by the younger men of 
the family. 

When assistance is needed in his own work a man calls in the help of his brother or 
his sons, while his wife’s brother or his sister’s husband will! usually come to his aid with 
a contribution of raw produce if it is a question of preparing one of those ceremonial 
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gifts of food which form such a feature of Tikopian society. Scarcely a day passes 
without baskets of food being carried from one village to another or across the island 
inr-paymerit Of some obligation ificurred in confection with the command of a chief, the 
visiting of a new baby, sub-incision, a boy’s first torchlight fishing, a marriage, a death, a 
recovery from an illness or the like, and months may elapse before all the customary 
usages” até fulfilled. Another prominent feature in the economic life is the exchange 
of property, in particular, rolls Of &afa (sinnet), meya (pandanus leaf mats), and mami or 
“fakamaru (bark cloth), which marks the performance of certain ceremonies. In con- 
nection with funeral rites, indeed, as many as eight different sets of gifts may have to be 
made, each of course involving a counter-gift; on these, as on so many other occasions, 
the principal people concerned are the mother’s brothers of the chief actor, or on the 
other hand his sister’s sons. 


Social Organization : 

By reason of the small size of the Tikopian community all the inhabitants, with the 
exception of the younger children, are well known to one another, and are all connected 
by ties of kinship. These, however, are cut across by the associations formed by local 
grouping, which though not fully acknowledged in the formal religious and ceremonial 
life of the community, have nevertheless great weight in influencing the actions of the 
people. 
the dwelling place (noforaya), a number of houses built in irregular formation at some spot 
of natural advantage. Of these villages there are about fifteen of varying size in the island, 
all on the low land and near the sea. Each house (paéfo) in the village is usually the 
home of an individual family, a man with his wife and children, though sometimes 
two married brothers, or a father and son with their respective families may share the 
same dwelling. When children grow up and marry, the sons often settle down near 
their father, building houses adjacent to his ; the daughters, since marriage is patrilocal, 
are absorbed into other households and may go away to other villages: In such case 
they often re-visit their parents’ home. In Tikopia near relatives call on one another 
very frequently. All the immediate members of a family sleep in the dwelling, there 
being no men’s club house as in many parts of Melanesia. Some samaroa (bachelors) 
have huts of their own if they so desire. The men normally sit and sleep towards one 
side of the house, termed mata paito, where the immediate ancestors and other members 
of the family have been buried, and which has a certain esoteric significance. —The women 
and children live and sleep on the suaumu side, where the fires are located, and the common 
doorways. 

In ordinary economic affairs, as. gardening, fishing or sago making, each village 
draws mainly on its own personnel, but relatives are frequently asked to visit each other 
to give assistance in work. 

A division of great importance in the ordinary life of the native is that into the 
districts. The island is bisected roughly along the N.-S. line into two “ sides,” fasi, 
Faea and Ravenga by name, between the inhabitants of which is a very ancient rivalry. 
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Between villages on the same side of the island there is very little opposition of interests, 


| but it is quite otherwise with the two districts. Belittling of each other’s achievements, 
- slandefous talk, accusations of theft, jealous guarding of property, and in these days\ 
bro resentment of any acquisition of European goods by its rival is the common ) 


itude of one district towards the other. This is the more notable since the district, 
division, which is a purely residential arrangement, cuts clean < across the clan division, 
and it is this latter which is the formally acknowledged ‘system a and the basis of z all grouping 
for the major.social and religious ceremonies. Moreover, the entry of the greater part 
of the present inhabitants of Faea into their district took place in relatively historic times, 
i.e., about eight generations ago, prior to which the ancestors of the people of both districts 
lived in Uta, a small area at the inner corner of the lake. 

The fundamental kinship group in Tikopia is naturally the family of parents and 
children, sometimes termed fanauya, who generally, as already mentioned, live in a hut 
by themselves. In the more formal aspects of social life the unit, that is the group of 
people which is responsible for things being carried out, and of which the natives com- 
monly speak as a whole in discussing the course of affairs, is the paito. By this is meant a 
patrilineal group of persons closely related, descended from a male ancestor a few genera- 


tions back. Normally the paifo comprises a group of brothers and first or second cousins 


inthe male line with their children and grandchildren, and also the sisters, father’s sisters 


__and daughters of these people. The children of any of these females belong primarily 


not to their mother’s but to their father’s paito. It would seem, however, that a Tikopian 
may legitimately speak of his own mother’s and mother’s brother’s group also as ‘ his’ 
paito, but such a usage apparently implies the recognition of the importance of this type 
of kinship bond rather than of any actual principle of matrilineal descent. 

As a rule one man is the acknowledged head of the paifo, i.¢., he is the most direct 
descegdant-inrthe-senior line from ‘the Common ancestor, and has most voice in control 
of the ¢ family lands and property. Great importance attaches in Tikopia to to the eldest 
son, #e urumatua, and he and his father mutually defer or “ listen” ( fakarogo) to each other 
in family affairs. 

If a family group continues generation after generation to be vigorous and prolific 
then a splitting-off may occur and a subsidiary paito is formed, with a separate name. It 
is still affiliated to its parent group, but regards itself as more or less autonomous in 
ordinary social affairs, as marriage, or funeral ceremonies. In religious rites the old 
status still obtains, since the head of the original group is the only person fully capable 
of performing the requisite ceremonies and representing the paito in its relation to its 
parent clan and remote ancestors. Native terminology recognizes this affinity between 
two such related groups. They have different names and may function independently 
but on occasion they may take joint action, or a man of one may deputise for a man of the 
other; the explanation given then is simply that they are “‘ te paito sogotasi,” “‘ the one 
family.” 

The relation between parent paito and its offshoots helps to explain the status of these 
primary groups in regard to the clan. This latter, termed Aainaya, is essentially composed 
of a number of paito, including that of the chief, from which the clan takes its name, and 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS III 
certain of these paito trace descent from various ancestors along the chiefly line. Those 
paito which are not in the line of descent from chiefs are accounted for as members of the 
kainaya by the fact of inclusion after conquest, or adoption of an immigrant from another 
island, the progenitor of the paito marrying a female relative of the chief who was his 
protector, and thus founding a family group. Certain of the most important pajto, 
again, trace their membership of the clan to mythic association of their original ancestor 
with a remote clan chief. 

Of the clans there are four in the island, Kafika, Tafua, Taumako and Fangarere, rank- 
ing in that order for religious purposes. ‘The term ‘clan’ is used as the most convenient 
designation for these divisions termed by the natives kainaga, though they do not conform 
in all respects to the more rigid definition of the term. They are unilateral groups, tracing 
descent through the father line, but are not exogamous. People usually marry out of their 
own kainaga, but many cases of inter-kainaya marriage occur and excite no comment. 
Some Tikopians postulate an exogamous rule, and declare that all inter-clan alliances are 
bad. This opinion is not generally held, and seems to be but a personal exaggeration 
of the sentiment against the marriage of near relatives. There is a very definite feeling 
among all the people against the union of first cousins of any variety, and that of second 
cousins also hardly finds enthusiastic approval. Statements that exogamy is the marriage 
rule appear to rest on this basis, since there is a likelihood of two people of the same clan 
being fairly close kin. 

Descent and succession are patrilineal, as also inheritance to a large degree. But as 
is natural, kinship i is also recognized i in the maternal line, and great importance attaches 
in Tikopian eyes to the paito from which a man’s “mother comes. “ T¢ paito ko ia ne afu 
mai i ei,” “‘ The family he sprang from it” is the conventional way of referring to this 
group, and it is regarded as being as much the origin (#afito) of a man as is his father’s 
paito. Contact with the mother’s kin is close in everyday life, especially with the suatina, 
_ the mother’s ers) but the importance of these in native sociology is seen to the full 
only on ceremonial occasions. At the birth of a child it is one of the ¢watina who performs 
the rite of the afi, reciting a formula while a flaming torch is held before the eyes of the 
new-born child, to render it skilful in all the pursuits of man or woman as the case may 
be. At the incision of a boy it is his ¢watina who performs the actual operation, and who 
receives large quantities of mats, sinnet and other property. In all the less important 
rites of boyhood or girlhood the ‘uatina plays his part, either as assistant or as donor of 
piles of bark cloth to his ‘ramutu, his sister’s child. Sickness brings the suatina again into 
the field. His duty and privilege it is to prop up the body of his sramutu with his own, 
and to ease the suffering if possible ; even more important in native eyes is the maro, a 
pile of eight or ten pieces of bark cloth brought along on recovery, together with the reya, 
the turmeric with which he smears the neck, breast and shoulders of the patient. This 
usage represents an affirmation of the kinship bond with the mother’s people, and more 
particularly involves the gods of the latter paito on the side of the woman’s child. Death 
is the supreme occasion for the exercise of the functions of the mother’s brother ; he it is 
who buries his sister’s child. 

This relationship of twatina to iramutu does not cease on the death of the former. 
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His sons or nearest maie relatives carry out the duties. The person concerned is the sama 
tapu (literally “ sacred child”) of their whole paito, the child of the woman from their 
group. A Tikopian can never be without ‘watina while any men of his mother’s paifo are 
alive, and even were this paito to become extinct, some other paito, bearing in mind a 
distant tie of relationship, would undertake the obligation. (The salient features of 
Tikopian kinship organization are the reception of name, titles and property ff ff6m the 
father’s line, and the reliance on people of the mother’s group for assistance and instruction 
at times of individual crisis and the performance of custématy rites. 
Social life in Tikopia tends to pivot around the chiefs. Termed ariki, one om 
each clan, and has has in native theory absolute authority over the lives and property o 
people. The ariki is elected or rather selected by any powerful party immediately ie 
the death of his predecessor, while the customary wailing is beginning, and differences 
of opinion not infrequently occur as to who shall be chosen. Swift action is imperative 
on the part of any other chief who wishes his own nominee to have the position, for 
once the new chief is formally installed on the knees of his proposers, and hailed as 
ariki, no change is possible. Primogeniture is the rule, and it is only when the heir 
apparent, ¢e ariki fakasomo, “the growing chief,” is still a lad, when the dead chief has 
no male issue, or when it is desired to revert to the main line of descent after the reign 
of some collateral kinsman, that any real dispute is likely to take place. On election 
the chief gives up his former house name and becomes “‘ Te Ariki Tafua,” “‘ Te Ariki 
Kafika,” etc. The latter-named chief, who is the supreme religious head of the island, 
te ariki tu, the standing chief, bears also the name of Ti Namo, as the premier chief of 
Anuta does that of Ti Anuta, honorific titles, comparable to that of Tui Tonga. 
The power and influence of a chief are great. He is treated with respect in ordinary 
social intercourse, his opinion is received with deference, his wrath is feared. “If a 
chief is angry with a man where shall he go,” say the natives, “‘ has he a land to which 
he can retreat ?” In extreme cases, where a man has committed some grave offence against 
the chief’s dignity or against native custom, the chief says “‘ Go to your land the sea” 
(“‘ Poi ki tou fenua te moana”). It is a sentence of death; the man launches his canoe 
and sets out on the face of the ocean to perish of thirst or be engulfed in a storm, or be 
devoured by man-eating sharks. Theoretically there is no escape. In practice, however, 
another chief may save the victim. He forbids him to leave and keeps him until the anger 
of the first chief has cooled. The man then takes presents of sinnet cord, mats, and a 
valuable bonito hook (pa) with bone or tortoiseshell barb, and wailing out his repentance 
in a formal dirge, crawls to the feet of the chief and makes his peace. 

The function of safeguarding the people from the anger of their chiefs is also 
performed by the maru, who in addition are the executive officials of the chief and act in 
general to preserve law and order. The number of maru may vary from time to time. 
All a chief’s own brothers are maru, and others of his near paternal kinsmen. Their 
rank and prestige also differ greatly. The eldest son of a chief always has considerable 
influence by virtue of his position as future ariki, but here as in other cases personality 
counts for much. At the present time the maru of greatest power, exceeding in some 
ways that of the chiefs, is an old man, father’s brother to the present Ariki Taumako 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 113 
and formerly of great personal courage and impressiveness. For many years his influence 
was exerted on the side of leniency, of curbing the violence of chiefs and their families, 
and this charge he has handed on to his son. 

This sense of conscious responsibility for the people under one’s charge is a very 
strongly marked feature of Tikopian society, All the chiefs have it in varying degree, 
and a special expression, fam te fenua, to “‘ encircle” or “‘ guard” the land, connotes this 
supreme function of watching over the interests of the community, restraining violence 
and marking down evil-doers. 

The maru, whose duty this is in more direct sense, act in this manner as a check upon 
the authority of the chiefs. More subtly, however, they also sustain the dignity of the 
chiefs. For a sentence uttered by an ariki in a moment of anger and perhaps through 
insufficient cause, goes forward in normal style until the maru step in and prevent 
the victim from executing it. This is done with the utmost respect for the ariki, the 
man soon afterwards humbles himself and makes his peace, and the chiefly dignity 
is saved from having to admit a mistake, and revoke in a calmer moment an unjust or 
too harsh sentence. 

Of different type from the maru, whose functions are purely in the realm of public 
order, and whose power rests on their relationship to chiefs and their individual person- 
ality, are the pure (matapure or pure matua), the “Elders,” who are the councillors of the 
chief, and whose most important functions are in the sphere of religion. To this aspect 
of native life attention may now be turned. 


Religion : 

The religious system of Tikopia is essentially of the one structure with the political 
and socis! system, and in fact provides force and sanction to the working of this latter. 
The most prominent place in the ritual is taken by the chiefs, supplemented by their 
respective pure. They recite the formulae to their ancestors and higher gods to give food, 
health and welfare to the land and its people. They perform ceremonies primarily for the 
bentfit of their own paifo, or in the case of the chiefs, of their own clan, but all, par- 
ticularly the latter, give a rnore general tone to their invocations. Moreover, the partition 
of function whereby one chief and his deities control taro, another yams, another coconuts, 
another breadfruit, means that invocations are addressed on behalf of the community 
as a whole. 

Tikopian religion centres in the atwa, spiritual beings, of whom each ariki and each 
pure has a set of his own. These include the line of his family ancestors, puna, who have 
held office, from his immediate predecessor back to the originator of the group, and in 
addition a number of atna Jasi (great deities) sometimes termed supua, who have never 
lived as men. These atua are of varying rank or degree of importance, and are so 
distributed that each chief has one of the principal ones as his main deity. The highest 
atua of all in point of power is a deity of the culture-hero type, who lived in Tikopia 
as a man and chief of surpassing size and strength, instituted a number of customs and 
performed some remarkable feats. After this he was killed by a mortal man, and going, 
without doing violence to his slayer, to the abode of the great atua, induced them thereby 
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to hand over to him their mana, their supernatural power, by means of which he attained 
supremacy among them. As this afwa was chief and ancestor of the Kafika clan, the 
Ariki Kafika in consequence holds the primacy among the chiefs. Each of the latter, 
however, counts this god as being in his pantheon, having a separate raw or name for 
him. But the control of the other chiefs over this atua is inferior to that of the Ariki 
Kafika, whose bond of relationship with him is so much more intimate. This usage of 
rau, of names, applies in other cases also, and enables several groups to have an interest 
in the same deity, though he is always primarily the atua of one of them. This inter- 
locking system of gods obviously provides a very strong element in binding together 
the Tikopian community on its socio-religious side. 

The extremely interesting cycle of ceremonies performed twice a year in connection 
with sacred canoes and houses, the harvest and planting of the yam, and concluding with a 
laudatory dance to the gods of a most picturesque kind, is a perpetuation, to native ideas, 
of the work of this culture-hero. His name is so sacred that it is very rarely mentioned, 
and then only in low tones, and normally all reference to him is avoided. Knowledge 
of all atua of a group, especially their various names, is held to be the property of the chiefs 
and elders who exercise it, and unauthorised discussion is resented. 

The most typical feature of Tikopian religious ritual is the kava ceremony. On the 
more important occasions a formula is recited along a plant of kava denuded of its leaves, 
and held up in one hand by the officiating ariki or pure who bends over it. Following this, 
offerings of food are set out for the gods concerned, while a bowl of kava is prepared. 
Cups of this are then carried to the ariki, who pours out libations to his deities with 
appropriate invocations dealing with canoes, fish, taro, breadfruit, recovery from disease, 
etc., according to the circumstances. The whole ritual is of a very formal nature, each 
act being very carefully defined in place and time, with minute observance of detail 
according to traditional usage. Only the chief or elder may recite the kava formulae ; his 
relatives and clansmen are in attendance to assist in preparing food, and show to the atua 
a proper recognition of the importance of the occasion. 

Association of the clans with certain animals or plants, which may be termed totem- 
ism, is a very minor feature of Tikopian religion, and has its basis in the belief that the 
various atua of the clan, for their own purposes, sometimes take shape in these birds, 
fish, crustacea, etc., or enter into them. Normally these creatures are regarded as being 

purely natural objects ; it is only when they behave abnormally, as when a bird runs 
towards a person in the path instead of away from him, that the presence of an afua is 
deduced, and the thing regarded as really sapw. Certain of the more repulsive fish are 
always termed atua, and said to be ¢apx, but this is as much by reason of the aversion 
of the native from them as from any idea that they may at that particular moment be 
harbouring a supernatural being. Birds of certain species are sometimes killed for 
thieving, though they are recognized as serving as embodiments ( fakatino) for one’s own or 
other clan a/wa on occasion. 

Not only do the awa appear in the lower orders of nature ; they also “ jump into” 
men. Possession by ancestors and even by higher deities is a characteristic feature 
of Tikopian religion, and each chief has his ¢auratua, his medium in whom his forbears, 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 11§ 
and more especially his principal atwa appear and converse with him. ‘These are the 
men whom Gaimard has described as “‘ high priests.” The ¢auraétua function only at 
certain important religious ceremonies, or when the chief is desirous of receiving informa- 
tion on any serious issue. There are a host of minor mediums, vaka atua, ‘ vessels of 
the gods,’ who are possessed by deities of lesser importance, and by ancestors not long 
dead. These people are called in on occasions of sickness, loss at sea, storms or other 
critical times, pass into a light trance, and converse freely with the household in deep jerky 
tones, purporting to be the voice of the actual spirit. The phenomena are apparently 
those of auto-hypnosis, and the medium retains but an imperfect recollection of the 
conversation in which he has taken a leading part. The medium often receives food and 
betel-nut in return for his services, but there is little if any conscious fraud. It is worthy 
of note that many persons who have become mediums have displayed prior symptoms 
of a coma or mild periodic insanity. 

A fairly intricate set of beliefs is concerned with death. For five days after burial 
the body lies in the ground, mourned by its relatives, who also engage in a heavy series 
of exchanges of valuables. On the fifth day, piles of bark cloth are set out in the house 
near the grave, food is brought in baskets and offerings made ; it is then that the ancestors 
of the dead person are believed to come down from their abode, take up, not the corpse, 
but its ora, its spiritual counterpart, and one shouldering the food, another the valuables— 
in essence alone, of course—and another bearing the dead man before him on his hands, 
move off in procession to Rangi, the spirit-world. 


Here again the social structure persists, even in the after-life. There are different 
Rangi of the different clans, each presided over by its principal afwa, and some other atua 
of importance have also Rangi of their own. Arrived there, the newcomer is taken to 
pay his respects to the atua of his family and clan, and it is for this purpose, as offerings, 
that the food and bark clothaccompany him. Thenew spirit, before taking up permanent 
abode, must be cleansed from the taint of mortality, and for this purpose goes to a vai 
urn tagata, a “ man cleansing pool,” in which he is immersed and kept for five days. At 
the end of this period he is released ; all traces of his mortality have been washed away. 
This is peculiarly the function of the /waya, the atua of the family of a person’s mother, 
i.¢., the deity of his suatina. Maternal kinship counts, even in the after-world. If the 
spirit is one of importance, as that of a chief, then his fuaga fits him out with his vave, by 
sticking a branch of some aromatic shrub at the back of his waist-cloth as an ornament. 
The vave denotes literally his speed, but is used in a more figurative sense to imply not 
only his power of movement, but also his power in a more general fashion. Deities to 
whom appeal is efficacious are those of much vave, of great speed. The supreme god, the 
culture-hero of whom mention has already been made, is thus characterized in particular. 
His path is the flash of the lightning in the heavens. Speed and power are regarded as 
being practically synonymous, giving an interesting socio-dynamic concept. 

As in most Polynesian religions, there is a series of Rangi— Heavens they may well be 
called—one above the other. The number is commonly given as ten, but actually it 
differs from clan to clan. In these Rangi the atua live much as on earth. Ideas differ 
as to whether they cultivate food or steal it from the orchards of men, but opinion is 
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unanimous on this one point—that the afwa spend most of their time in dancing. It 
is also stated that the atwa grow old and weak, and that then they are revivified and 
rejuvenated by plunging into the vai furu tayata, whence they emerge young and vigorous. 


History of the Culture : 


To give a description of the origins of Tikopian culture is more simple if one 
follows the native accounts than if one attempts to arrive at an accurate historical 
estimate. For about two centuries back from the present time the data are fairly clear, 
but beyond this they become very imperfect and soon can be regarded only as myth. 

According to the native story, the island was pulled up from the sea in true Polynesian 
style, and on it were found a man plaiting sinnet and a woman making a mat. This pair, 
who were really atwa, were the progenitors first of the family of principal gods, and later 
through them, of men, from whom the present Tikopians are descended. Running 
somewhat parallel with this narrative, and intersecting it at certain points, is the tale 
of the entry of the ancestors or ancestral gods of Kafika into the land, while a third set of 
stories, this time on a somewhat less mythical plane, describes the arrival of a canoe 
from Luaniua (Ontong Java) and the creation and peopting of the low land of Tikopia. 

Coming down to more historic times, the island is said to have been then inhabited 
by three sets of people. The most numerous, Nga Faea, sprung from the Luaniuans, 
were occupying the present district of Faea, and Nga Ravenga who are said to have been 
white-skinned and autocthonous, occupied the other side of the island. Nga Ariki, 
“‘ The Chiefs,” were the third party, and also claim afw kere “‘ soil descent.” Curiously, 
however, the clans of Taumako and Tafua and several of the principal families of Kafika 
are said to have become extinct for various reasons in the distant past, and to have been 
reconstituted in each case by some immigrant from another island, as Uvea, Tonga, or 
Valua. It is a point of honour nowadays to be able to claim an autocthonous line of 
ancestors, and it may be supposed that this story of a general replacement implies either an 
attempt to provide a fictitious antiquity for one’s descent, or some common catastrophe 
which struck these families at a blow and well-nigh exterminated them, leading either to 
an actual substitution of stock, or to vagueness as to former names and events, disguised 
under this form of narrative. The whole subject presents some yery tangled problems, 
which one cannot attempt to elucidate here without adducing the full evidence. 

After this, however, the course of events is fairly plain, and can be obtained in detail 
from the descendants of all parties concerned. Nga Ariki were at this time cooped up 
in Uta, a small district at the inner corner of the lake. Spurred on by shortage of food, 
the people of Taumako attacked one night those of Nga Ravenga and exterminated them, 
with the exception of one child, whose mother, the daughter of the Ariki Kafika, fled with 
her babe to her father for protection. This boy, a son of the slain chief of Nga Ravenga, 
afterwards was given a Tongan woman in marriage and thus became the progenitor of the 
present Fangarere clan. The people of Taumako then spread out and occupied the 
vacant district of Ravenga. A generation or so passed, and then the chief of Tafua, 
spurred on by this example, invaded Faea and dispossessed the inhabitants. The 
initiative in this was actually taken by the pure in Marinoa, a patito of Kafika, whose stony 
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hillside orchard in Ravenga gave him no satisfaction. Urging on the Ariki Kafika 
of the day, kava was made and Nga Faea were “‘ magicked” out of their territory. Struck 
with fear they took to their canoes and men, women, and children, led by their chief, 
went out to sea. A few survivors, children of rank, were taken under the wing of the 
Kafika and Taumako chiefs, and are paito pure, councillor families, at the present day. 
Subsequent re-allotment of cultivations modified the situation then created, but broadly 
speaking, nowadays, as the result of these thrusts on the part of the “‘ Chiefs,” Tzfua 
occupy Faea and Taumako hold Ravenga, while Kafika, as befits the rank of their chief, 
have ground in both districts, and Fangarere, of Nga Ravenga ancestry, possess a limited 
number of orchards in Ravenga. The few families descended from the remnant of 
Nga Faea are scattered, and hold lands in fief from their respective chiefs. Since that 
time there has been no great movement of population in the island. 

Native tradition states that the ancestors of the principal families came separately 
from various islands, Pukapuka, Luaniua, Tonga, Valua (in the Banks), Samoa, Rotuma, 
Uvea and Anuta. A critical analysis of their legends and tradition would support this 
view of their mixed origin. Despite a Tongan invasion about eight generations ago, 
and other occasional contacts, the Tongan element in the population is said to be small, 
unlike that of neighbouring Anuta, which is held to be composed almost wholly of 
Tongans, with a sprinkling of people from Uvea. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the language and culture of Anuta differ quite considerably from those of 
Tikopia. The comparative freedom of both these small islands from Euxopean contact 
and influence renders them of considerable importance in the study of Polynesian 
culture. 

In concluding this Report, I should like to express my feeling of obligation to the 
Council and its Executive Officials for their liberal provision in enabling me to carry 
out research in a field of such interest. 


Sydney, 1st September, 1929 
RAYMOND FIRTH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA FOR THE YEAR 1929 


During the year 1929 the Anthropological Society of South Australia maintained 
its programme of monthly meetings; its membership increased to 45 Ordinary and 
16 Corresponding Members, and its members were responsible for an interesting list of 
anthropological publications. 

At the first meeting of the year (in February), the Rev. J. R. Andrews, of Misima 
Island, gave a lecture on the natives of the Louisiade Group. During the past ten 
years he has been gathering notes which he is now preparing for publication. 

On 25th March Dr. W. Walker gave an illustrated address on native conditions in 
Central Australia, making special reference to medical matters. 
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At the April meeting, the Chairman, Dr. T. D. Campbell, gave a detailed account 
of the camp sites, and former customs of the natives (now extinct) inhabiting the Millicent 
District. 

The May meeting took the form of a combined meeting with the Adelaide University 
Anthropology Board, in honour of Dr. F. Porteus (Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Hawaii). 

At the June Meeting, Mr. C. P. Mountford detailed his studies of rock carvings in 
South Australia, and illustrated his remarks with many original tracings and photographs. 
An account of the natives of Mornington Island, by the Rev. R. Wilson, a Corresponding 
Member, was read. 

Mr. N. B. Tindale detailed the preliminary results obtained from the excavation of 
native sites at Moana, South Australia, known to have been occupied until the foundation 
of the Colony in 1836. This work has revealed the fact that the indiscriminate picking 
over of weathered camp sites, has in the past led to very incorrect ideas regarding the 
sequence of stone cultures. 

At the September meeting several members of the University Expedition to Central 
Australia gave an account of the work undertaken at Hermannsburg during August 1929. 

Mr. K. Minchin screened a series of motion pictures illustrating native life and 
that of Anthropoids in Africa, at the October gathering. 

Dr. B. G. Macgraith gave an account of the Astronomy of the Natives of Central 
Australia. This is a new subject which is revealing a mass of data having bearings 
on aative organization, ceremonial life and tradition. 

At the 4th Annual Meeting held on 18th November, Prof. J. B. Cleland was elected 
Chairman, Mr. H. M. Hale (Vice-Chairman), Dr. T. D. Campbell and Dr. R. H. Pulleine 
members of Committee, Mr. N. B. Tindale was re-elected Hon. Secretary. At this 
meeting Dr. H. K. Fry discussed the results of psychological tests applied to the natives 
of Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 

Eight members of the Society took part in the combined University and Museum 
Anthropological Expedition to Hermannsburg in August. Messrs. C. and C. P. Mount- 
ford spent several weeks in the Flinders Ranges and the Yunta District of South Australia, 
making tracings, plaster moulds and photographs of native rock carvings, and Messrs. 
H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale spent two months doing anthropological excavations 
at Tartanga in the Lower Murray Valley. The results of their work will appear in the 
next number of the South Australian Museum Records. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Society was founded at a meeting held at the Australian Museum on 16th 
October, 1928, and adjourned to 8th November. On the latter date thirty-five founda- 
tion members were enrolled. Officers were elected as follows :—President, Professor 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown ; Vice-President, Professor A. N. Burkitt; Homorary Secretary 
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and Treasurer, Mr. C. C. Towle; Members of Committee, Miss O. M. Pink, Mr. M. S. 
Stanley, Mr. W. W. Thorpe. 
The following lectures and papers were presented at the monthly meetings through- 
out the year :— 
Nov. 8, 1928 - Mr. W. Lloyd Warner—The Natives of Arnhem Land. 
Feb. 9, 1929 - Mr. W. W. Thorpe—A Collecting Expedition to the Port Stephens 
District, and Some Historical Records concerning Rock Carvings 
in New South Wales. (Illustrated.) 


Mar. 19 ,, - Mr. H. Hogbin—The Belief in Immortality in Ontong Java. 
(Illustrated.) 

April 16 ,, - Miss U. McConnel—Ethnological Researches in the Cape York 
Peninsula. (Illustrated.) 

May 21 ,, - Dr. A. P. Elkin—The Aborigines of the Kimberley District, WA. 

June 18 ,, - Mr. Keith Kennedy—Musical Instruments of Barbaric Peoples 
(with exhibition and demonstration of various instruments). 

July 16 ,, - Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw—The Energy Requirements of Man. 
(Illustrated). 

Aug. 20 ,, - Professor A. N. Burkitt—T7he Pathway to Australia. (Ilustrated.) 

Sept. 17 5 - Miss C. H. Wedgewood—Warfare in Melanesia. 

The following excursions were made during the year by members of the Society :— 

Dec. 15, 1928 - To an Aboriginal Work-shop Site at Port Kembla. 

Mar. 16, 1929 - To an Aboriginal Work-shop Site at Ballambi. 

- To Aboriginal Rock-carvings in French’s Forest. 

Aug. 24 5, - To Aboriginal Kitchen-middens at Boat Harbour, Cronulla. 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 15th October. Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown delivered the Presidential Address on The Australian Aborigines. Officers for 
1930 were elected as follows ;—President, Professor A. N. Burkitt; Vice-President, 
Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw ; Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mt. W. W. Thorpe ; Members 
of Committee, Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Mr. M. S. Stanley, Mr. C. C. Towle. 

During the year Dr. Cecil Cook, Chief Protector of Aborigines, Darwin, North 
Australia, was elected an honorary Corresponding Member of the Society. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Felix Speiser of the University of Basel passed through Sydney in December, 
1929, on his way to New Britain, where he is spending some months in research amongst 
the tribes of the south coast. 


Dr. D. S. Davidson of the University of Pennsylvania, accompanied by Mrs. 
Davidson, passed through Sydney in February, and has proceeded to the Northern 
Territory, where he will study some of the tribes of the Victoria River. Later Dr. David- 
son will visit the museums of Australia to carry out researches for which he has received 
a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council of the United States of America. 


Mr. W. Lloyd Warner of the University of California, after spending two years 
in Australia as visiting investigator under the arrangement made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has proceeded to Harvard, where he is acting as tutor in Anthropology. 


Dr. Raymond Firth, who has recently completed a year’s work in the island of 
Tikopia, has been appointed Lecturer in Anthropology at the University of Sydney. 


Miss C. H. Wedgwood, the period of whose appointment as Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Sydney has now expired, is working as a temporary Research 
Assistant in the Department. She will leave Australia in June and will lecture for six 
months in the University of Cape Town, thereafter proceeding to England to super- 
intend the publication of the work of the late Bernard Deacon on the New Hebrides, which 
she has been editing. 


Mr. Gerhardt Laves of the University of Chicago has been making a study of the 
Kumbaingeri language of the north coast of New South Wales. He is proceeding to 
Western Australia, where he will study selected native languages on both sides of the 
Ninety Mile Beach. 


Mr. R. F. Fortune and Mrs. Fortune (Dr. Margaret Mead) have completed a six 
months’ study of the people of the village of Pere in the Admiralty Islands, and are now 
in New York. 


Mr. I. H. Hogbin of the University of Sydney who, in 1928-9, was working among 
the people of the island of Ontong Java, has been granted a Rockefeller Fellowship for 
further study in Europe. 


Mr. Ralph Piddington (University of Sydney) is proceeding to Western Australia, 
where he will carry out investigations amongst the Karadjeri and neighbouring tribes. 


Mr. C. W. M. Hart (University of Sydney) has completed two seasons’ work amongst 
the natives of Melville and Bathurst Islands, North Australia. 
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Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, Government Anthropologist of the Mandated Territory 

of New Guinea, has been granted a Rockefeller Fellowship by the Australian National 

Research Council to enable him to visit America and Europe in connection with the 
study of demographic problems in New Guinea. 


Dr. Hortense Powdermaker has completed a year’s work in the village of Lessu, 
New Ireland, and has left for New York. 


Dr. A. P. Elkin began work in February on a survey of the social organization of the 
surviving tribes of South Australia. 


Miss Beatrice Blackwood, Demonstrator in Ethnology in the University of Oxford, 
having received a grant from the National Research Council of the United States, has been 
carrying out research since September last at Buka Passage, North Bougainville. 


A Diploma in Anthropology has been awarded by the University of Sydney 
to Mr. Leo Austen of the Administration of Papua for a thesis on the Turama 
tribes of the Delta Division of Papua. 
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REViEWS OF BOOKS 


Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. By Raymond Firth. Routledge, i929, 
pp. xxiv + 505. 16 Plates and 3 Maps. 25s. net. 


Anthropology has gathered scholars from diverse sources, the classics, philos- 
ophy and the natural sciences, and the lines along which this younger science has 
developed have been considerably influenced by this fact. The economist turned 
anthropologist is relatively rare and it is, perhaps, for this reason that the study of primitive 
economics has for so long been neglected or, at least, been the subject of abstract theor- 
izing. To his book on the Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, Dr. Raymond 
Firth has brought the mind of both a trained economist and a careful and understanding 
student of human cultures. As a result we have now a work which enables us to test 
the dogmatic assumptions laid down in the past and to study the facts as they are. 

In his opening chapter, Dr. Firth briefly summarises the theories of such men as 
Hahn, Karl Biicher and Koppers. He shows that in all, the study of the economic 
life of primitive peoples has been confused through too great a preoccupation with 
questions of primal origins and lines of development, while the functional study of 
economic institutions in a living society, which alone can supply us with facts as opposed 
to hypotheses, has been largely ignored. It is to such a functional study that the rest 
of the book is devoted. The culture selected for consideration is a fortunate one for, as a 
glance at the valuable bibliography will show, there is a considerable mass of ethnographic 
material available for its study, and, unlike so many of the books concerning peoples of 
simple culture, this has, to a considerable extent, been acquired through the medium 
of the native tongue and even contributed by Maori themselves. 

The economic life of any people is intimately bound up with their social and political 
organization. In this, among the Maori, as among the vast majority of the backward 
peoples, kinship is of fundamental importance, and Dr. Firth gives a lucid account of their 
kinship structure ; explains the relation between such groups as the individual family, 
the whanau, hapu, and tribe, and in the light of this, discusses such subjects as the economic 
aspect of marriage. Of particular interest is the chapter on the ownership and holding of 
land. A lack of understanding of the principles of land tenure among primitive peoples, 
the calm assumption that they are or should be identical with those of modern Europe, 
has perhaps done more to make the white man hated by native peoples than any other 
of his ill or well-meaning activities. This careful account of land tenure in New 
Zealand before the coming of the English removes many misapprehensions in the 
reader’s mind. The authority of the chief in all matters affecting the control of the 
land, an authority which he possessed not because he was regarded as its owner, but in 
virtue of his high social status ; the rights of usufruct of families and individuals ; the 
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ways of establishing a title to land and the occasions and methods of its transfer, all go to 
show how complex was the economic organization of these people, and how nicely ad- 
justed to their mode of living. The attitude of the Maori towards his economic environ- 
ment, the organization of labour and the place of ritual in economic activities exemplify 
this still further, and we are shown how very far from the truth is the theory, at one 
time much favoured by economists and even to-day not wholly discarded by them, of a 
primitive man actuated by purely rational considerations. 

Another theory which has long held credence is that concerning the “‘ communism” 
of the backward peoples. | Even so acute an observer as Mr. Elsdon Best has spoken of 
the Maoris as being ‘“‘ communistic.”” This we may perhaps attribute, in part, to the 
slavery of words or phrases. Dr. Firth has shown beyond all possible doubt that, 
though certain goods were owned or used jointly by specific groups, such as the whanau 
or hapu, these Polynesians had as clearly defined a sense of personal property, as great 
a disapprobation of theft or borrowing without leave, as any European. Indeed, the 
intimate relation between a man and his goods is the basis of the custom of gift-exchange. 
The chapters which deal with this subject, which discuss the nature of the primitive con- 
ception of value, and analyse in detail the true significance of u/u (the principle of reci- 
procity) and sau are of very great interest for the light they throw on the practices of the 
simpler peoples in other parts of the world, in relation to the exchange of goods. 

This book, then, serves a threefold purpose. It is valuable to the student of 
Polynesian peoples as an account of a hitherto little understood aspect of Maori life. To 
the economist it gives a thoroughly reliable and lucid analysis of the economic life of a 
stone-age people by which he may test many of his premises and obtain a new conception 
of primitive economic systems about which there has been so much a priori theorising. 
Finally, but perhaps most important of all, it is of importance to the social anthropologist 
in that it shows him how to attack the problem of studying the economic life and organ- 
ization of any of the simpler communities. It is to be hoped that now that Dr. Firth has 
led the way, similar studies from Africa, Asia and America will be forthcoming to throw 
still more light upon this vital subject. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 


Coming of Age in Samoa. By Margaret Mead. William Morrow c» Co., New York, 
1928, pp. xv + 297. 12 Plates. 


Monographs describing the cultures of different primitive peoples throughout 
the world are very often somewhat tedious reading. The life of the people is, as 
it were, placed in spirits and different sections of it examined under the microscope. 
The result is, that while the reader is able to learn a certain amount concerning the 
regulation of marriage, the political structure or economic organization, he is unable to 
view the culture as a dynamic whole, and primitive man has run the risk of being regarded 
as a museum specimen about which to theorise. Of late years a few anthropologists 
have succeeded in escaping from this arid method of presentation, and in her book, 
Coming of Age in Samoa, we are indebted to Dr. Margaret Mead for a vivid picture 
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of the life of a people as it is to-day. It is a book which can be read with pleasure and 
profit, not only by the anthropologist and psychologist, but also by anyone who is inter- 
ested in the problems of the education of children. 

Dr. Mead went to Samoa, not with the intention of making a general study of 
Samoan culture, but for the purpose of discovering an answer to a specific question. 
Are the stormy conflicts which are attendant upon adolescence in America (and, needless 
to add, among peoples of Western European civilization as a whole) inevitable, as popular 
theory would have us believe, or are they the effect of the cultural environment upon 
the individual ? ‘‘ What we wish to test,” she writes, “‘is no less than the effect of 
civilization upon a developing human being at the age of puberty.” The anthropologist 
is unfortunately unable to make properly controlled laboratory tests, but it is possible to 
study human beings in different cultures. If the conflicts of adolescence are a necessary 
accompaniment of the physical changes which take place during this period, then they 
will be found among adolescents all the world over, in Samoa as in America; but if, 
under different cultural conditions adolescence presents a different picture, then these 
conflicts must be the outcome of cultural environment, not of physical development. 
The answer which Dr. Mead found from an intimate study of a number of Samoan 
girls in different villages, is that conflict and adolescence are not inseparable. “ With 
the exception of a few cases . . . adolescence represented no period of crisis or stress, 
but was instead an orderly developing of a set of slowly maturing interests and activities. 
The girls’ minds were perplexed by no conflicts, troubled by no philosophical queries, 
beset by no remote ambitions. . . . The adolescent girl in Samoa differed from her 
sister who had not reached puberty in one chief respect, that in the older girl certain 
bodily changes were present which were absent in the younger girl. There were no 
other great differences to set off the groups passing through adolescence from the groups 
which would become adolescent in two years or the groups which had become adolescent 
two years before.” 

The book falls naturally into two parts. In the first we are given an account of the 
life of a Samoan from birth till death. Although Dr. Mead inevitably concentrated 
on the lives of the girls and women, she also tells us much of the boys and men and shows 
how, through the different types of upbringing which they receive, and the different 
degree of social recognition which is accorded them, the two sexes are led to differ in their 
behaviour and outlook on life. She also shows how thefantagonism which is fostered in 
childhood between the gangs of boys and the gangs of girls, coupled with the rigid 
avoidance between brother and sister, develops in the girls the attitude that all men, other 
than relatives, are “‘ present enemies and future lovers, . . . regardless of individuality,” 
and leads to a lack of specialized feeling for any one man, so that “ sex relations carry no 
onus of strong attachment.” The studies of individual adolescent girls, both those who 
have adapted themselves to their environment satisfactorily and the two or three who 
have failed <o do so, together with the valuable appendices, which give further details of 
the material upon which the book is based, are very illuminating. 

The second part of the book is a discussion as to the nature of the factors in the 
culture of the Samoan and of the American, which lead in the one instance, to an har- 
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monious adolescence, in the other to one of storm and conflict. Dr. Mead suggests 
that the lack of friction in Samoa is primarily due to the lack of possible choices placed 
before the adolescent—a feature of all simple societies where the life of one individual 
is very much like that of every other—and the absence of those strong bonds of personal 
attachment to family, friends, husband or lover, which are a part of our social heritage, 
but which, as a result of their type of family and village life, are seldom found, and when 
found are disapproved of, among the Samoans. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 


Orokaiva Magic. By F. E. Williams: Oxford University Press. 1928. Pp. xii + 231, 
with a Map and eight Plates. 12s. 6d. 


No student of the cultures of Papua and the Mandated Territory of New Guinea 
can fail to be impressed by the very great variety of cultures found within these areas, 
and the very great dearth of scientific information available concerning them. Mr. 
Williams has already made us his debtors by his report on the people of the Purari Delta. 
In his new book, Orokaiva Magic, he introduces us to a group of tribes in the Northern 
Division of Papua about whom little has hitherto been published. They are a group 
showing what is, for this region, a remarkable homogeneity of language and culture ; 
they are agriculturists, their chief article of food being taro, and in religion their main 
interest centres ina cult of the dead. It is with these two aspects of their lives, agriculture 
and religion, that Mr. Williams concerns himself mainly in this book. 

His work falls into three parts. The first describes and discusses the Taro Cult, 
ot Kava Keva, a strange religious movement which arose a few years ago near the mouth 
of the Mambare River and spread with remarkable rapidity throughout the Orokaiva 
tribes. In his discussion he brings out several important points of significance to the 
social anthropologist ; that the Taro Cult, in the stress which its founder laid upon the 
spirits of taro and other plants, was new to the culture of the people and yet became 
remarkably popular; that as the cult spread its nature changed and became more in 
harmony with earlier religious ideas—the spirits of the dead usurping the position of the 
spirits of the taro,— and that by conforming to native standards of hospitality, by 
increasing the power of the “‘ medicine men,” and by inspiring the food-quest with 
a new enthusiasm, “‘ it fits in, so to speak, with native customs and native interests.” 
(p.84.) He goes on to consider the cause of the development and rapid acceptance of 
the Taro Cult and others such as the Vailala madness and the Kekesi rites which have 
arisen sporadically during the last few years. The reasons which he suggests are diverse, 
but he holds that the cults are, in part, due to contact with the Whites, a contact which 
is “‘ at once unsettling and repressive”; unsettling in that it has shaken a faith in the 
older beliefs, and repressive because it has closed many outlets for emotional expression. 
He adds, “‘ It is not unreasonable to suppose that in other periods of stress there should 
have arisen similar movements” (p.80), and that the culture of a people, far from being 
static, develops sometimes through a series of small variations, sometimes by large 
movements, such as the Taro Cult, for which he suggests the term “‘ cultural mutations.” 
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He then treats at some length of the peculiar shaking fits and mild seizures which 
characterize the devotees of the Taro Cult, and considers how far these are pathological 
or normal, and to what extent a tendency to such uncontrolled movements forms a 
natural part of the make-up of primitive peoples as a whole. He concludes that such 
manifestations are more common among primitive peoples than among the more 
civilized, and that this is due to the fact that the former are less self-controlled, and that 
their standards of self-control are lower than those of ourselves. This we may perhaps 
question, and ask whether the difference does not lie in this, that the situations in which 
self-control is demanded by public opinion among the Orokaiva differ from those in our 
own society. In conclusion, Mr. Williams considers what the value of the Taro Cult 
may be to the Orokaiva themselves, and, while he decides that much of it is neither good 
nor bad, but harmless, he points out that the rites do provide occasions of sociability 
and a needed source of excitement, and that far from being a waste of time from an 
economic standpoint, they have improved horticulture by stimulating an interest in it. 

The second part of the book deals with the garden culture of the Orokaiva. The 
technology of gardening is described ; the organization of labour, both as concerns the 
activities of the two sexes and of the different social units, the family, clan and village, 
is touched upon; and an analysis is made of the magic associated with cultivation,— 
the exhortations to the plants to be prolific, the prayers to the dead ancestors to exert 
their influence favourably, the “‘ medicines,” many of which are privately owned, which 
are used to aid the work of nature, and the sorcery employed by evil-minded persons 
to cause gardening disasters, or render a man a bad cultivator. Certain practical 
suggestions are added as to the ways in which the white man can aid the Orokaiva to 
improve their gardens. 

The last part of the book, which concerns itself with Orokaiva magic in general, is 
perhaps not so valuable as the first two parts. It is too much influenced by the theorists, 
and the subject is too greatly divorced from its sociological setting. Classifications of 
** magical” acts, such as Frazer has supplied us with, are helpful perhaps as a guide to 
the student of magic alone, but, being as they are, products of the white man’s brain, 
and no reflection of the magician’s attitude nor of that of the society of which he is a 
member, they do not help us to a real understanding of the life and culture of a people. 
Magic divorced from its social environment, and the context of the practical activities 
with which it is concerned, must ever remain a purely academic subject, though one of 
considerable interest. Mr. Williams has not confined himself entirely to such a study, 
but until we have a further knowledge of the culture of these people, we cannot 
appreciate fully the part played by magic in Orokaivan life. For this reason we look 
forward to the appearance of Mr. Williams’ second book on the Orokaiva, which is now 
in the press. 

CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 


An Inquiry into the Question of Cultural Stability in Polynesia. By Margaret Mead. J. J. 
Augustin, Gliickstadt and Hamburg. ig28. Pp. 89. 
In this monograph Dr. Margaret Mead has examined five of the principal cultures 
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of Polynesia—Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, Maori and the Marquesas—with a view to 
determining the degree of variation exhibited by the several aspects of house-building, 
canoe-making and tattooing. The result is a useful well-documented description of 
these activities from collation of most of the written sources, supplemented for Samoa 
by the field-work experience of the authoress. The inquiry is lifted from the purely 
technological plane by a careful consideration of the social background in each case. 
On the basis of this regional study certain conclusions of a more general theoretical 
interest have been drawn, in an attempt to indicate which of the elements in each 
“culture complex” are most stable, i.e., which show the greatest similarity in the five 
groups. The resemblance in the general technique of these crafts in the various islands 
is contrasted with the great difference in the ritual pattern of taboos, in the aesthetic 
elaboration of design, and in the enveloping social and economic organisation. In fine, 
technique is shown to be the most stable element, presumably because it is most nearly 
dependent on the function of the craft. 

These conclusions are modest, but have their value for the student of Polynesian 
cultures. At the same time a more detailed preliminary analysis of the concept of 
stability would have been welcome, especially in defining more precisely its relation to 
adaptive variation on the one hand and to mere inertia on the other. ‘“‘ Sensitiveness 
to change” is the only explanation of the term offered (p.1o). But resistance of an 
item of culture to change may not always be of advantage to the society. ‘Thus the 
reader at the close is still faced by the query as to whether a greater or less stability in 
individual cases is functionally of most value. Stability, in fact, is not an innate quality 
of an element of culture, but a condition of equilibrium dependent upon the degree of 
adaptation it presents at the time. This gives further point to the final remarks of the 
writer, which can be heartily endorsed, that the degree of variation in these elements 
of Polynesian culture makes it difficult to provide any really valid data for the study 
of possible culture contact with other distant areas. 


RAYMOND FIRTH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


The Religion of a Primitive People. By A. C. Haddon. Reprinted from the Avnals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology. Vol. xvii. 15 Pages. 


A succinct summary of the chief aspects of the religion of the islanders of Torres 
Straits delivered by Dr. Haddon as the 1929 Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology at 
the University of Liverpool. 


The Cult of Waiet in the Murray Islands, Torres Straits. By A. C. Haddon. Reprint 
from Memoirs of the Queensland Museum. Vol. ix. PartII,1928. Pages 127-135. 


An account, from the notes of Mr. A. O. C. Davies, formerly schoolmaster on Mer, 
of the cult associated with a figure named Waiet on the island of Waier. According to 
this account the cult was for the purpose of ensuring human fertility, and integral parts 
of the annual ceremony were cannibalism and sexual promiscuity. 
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128 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


The Languages of the Central Division of Papua. By Sidney H. Ray, Journal of the 
Royal Asthropological Institute, London. Vol. lix. jan.-June, 1929. Pages 
65-96. 

In this useful article, Mr. Ray arranges the languages of the area into Melanesian and 
Papuan groups, and summarises their principal grammatical features. Lists of numerals 
and pronouns are given, and are followed by comparative vocabularies of some of the 
commoner words. These illustrate the accepted principle of the unity of the Melanesian 
and the diversity of the Papuan languages. Incidentally, also, they show that much 
work still remains to be done on the Papuan linguistics of the region, despite the research 
(of which the results are mostly unpublished) of Dr. Strong and other Government 
Officials and Missionaries. 

A language Map of the Division and a full Bibliography facilitate reference. 


Grammatische Grundziige und Wé6rter-Verzeichnis der Label-Sprache. By P. Gerhard 
Peekel, M.S.C. Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Berlin. Bd. xx., Hfte 
1 and 2, 1929-30. Pages 10-34, 92-120. 
Label is the speech of a coastal district in the S.W. of New Ireland, bordering on 
St. George’s Channel. This grammar and vocabulary were compiled some years ago 
by Pater Peekel, from information obtained from three inhabitants of the district, and 
are of value since our knowledge of the area is still very limited, while the people appear 
to be diminishing in numbers at a serious rate. 
The language is of the Melanesian type, as is shown by the form of the numerals, the 
existence and form of the differential possessives, the use of the causative 4a and other 
elements of the grammatical structure. 
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